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PREFACE. 



This book was originally called One of the 
Family ; but in consequence of a coincidence 
of name with a certain novel previously pub- 
lisbed, the author has been compelled to 
alter the title, for the use of which, during 
the passage of the story through the pages 
of a popular periodical, he has already paid 
a considerable sum. 
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black shadow upon the sombre lake; its top 
was wrapped so thick in cloud that you could 
not tell peak from vapour, and if a sun-gleam 
lit it for a moment, as the fever-flush some 
wasted cheek, it left it still more menacing and 
grim the next. All Nature stood expectant of 
the storm. The lamb upon the hill-pastures 
forgot to bleat, the cattle in the mead to low, 
and though the buzzard shunned the sky, the 
song-bird shunned it too, and sat upon the 
spray in some well-sheltered nook, voiceless 
and palpitating. The very air scarce dared to 
breathe; and in the imiversal hush, Sandal 
Beck, though shrunk to a silver thread by the 
long drought, was heard between its wooded 
walls making unwonted murmur. Then, on a 
sudden, the blank thunder broke, and filled 
the circle of the hills with echoes, and the 
blinding rain marched on sheet after sheet, 
and hid the scene. But all was over now, as 
has been said, and the refreshed earth was 
breathing forth its thanks in song and incense. 
The fountains of the hills were all unsealed, 
and ran merrily down, this way and that, like 
boys back in the home of their childhood. 
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delighted to revisit their ancient haunts ; the 
solitary tam, so long bereaved, again had her 
three swift sons, headstrong, and fierce, and 
fearless ; and in the dark hair of the pinewood, 
she that was leaning and Ustening as though 
for the words of the thunder, shone many a 
sparkling gem, the love-gift of the passed-by 
storm. 

*' A deluge again !" ejaculated Mr. Woodford, 
peevishly, after a long silence. **It's always 
in extremes up in this infernal country. We 
have been dried up to nothing for I don't 
know how long, and now we are inundated." 

The speaker was not actually referring to 
himself when he spoke of having been " dried 
up to nothing," but he might have made 
that personal allusion without going far wrong. 
The climate of India, a too close devotion 
in youth to commercial pursuits, an overbear- 
ing temper, and certain domestic occurrences 
which would have sorely tried even a less 
irritable man, had reduced Mr. Ernest Wood- 
ford's naturally lean frame to thread-paper 
dimensions. But his limbs were of that wiry 
character which strikes chill despair into the 
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hearts of heirs-at-law ; and his voice, though 
shrill as a child's, had a vitality in it that 
would have added ten per cent, to post-obit 
expenses. His age was not in reality over 
forty years, but he looked a much older man, 
his hL being not only grizzled, but quite 
white. His skin, upon the other hand, was 
very swarthy, so much so, that it was beheved 
to be owing to " a touch of the tar-brush ;" but 
this axicusation, as wiU be presently narrated, 
was totally unfounded. He above all things 
congratulated himself on being an Englishman 
— of which flattered nation he honestly imagined 
himself a type— and despised the '' confounded 
niggers " among whom his fortunes had been 
reared. It would have doubtless turned him 
a shade darker to have known that the simple 
folk about Sandalthwaite invariably spoke of 
him as the Black Squire, and ascribed his abuse 
of the natives of India to the malignity of a 
renegade. 

** I had promised myself a walk this morn- 
ing," continued Mr. Woodford, apostrophising 
the hill Blackbarrow with severity : "it is not 
often I have time for a morning's walk ; and 
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now here*s the country under water. The 
whole fell will be a quagmire ; the things 
they call roads will be mere rushing kennels. 
It is a most extraordinary fact that the weather 
here always does turn out in the most vexatious 
and antagonistic manner to my plans." 

'* Why, Mr. Wilson has been reading the 
Prayer for Rain these three Sundays," ob- 
served Miss Selina Woodford acidly. 

The master of Dewbank Hall gave a con- 
temptuous chuckle, the nearest approach to a 
laugh in which he ever indulged, and mur- 
mured something about the barometer, not so 
much in compliment to Science as in ridicule 
of Eeligion. 

" If you are going to be blasphemous, I 
leave the table," pursued Miss Selina; **and 
with the child ^in the room too, Ernest — an 
edifying example, truly." 

Miss Woodford's remark referred to a little 
girl of about nine years old, who, having 
finished breakfast before her seniors had left 
the table, was standing at the window flatten- 
ing her pretty features against one of the lower 
panes in rapt admiration of the scene without. 
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'*A11 I say is," returned Mr. Woodford 
apologetically, " why doesn't it rain at night 
instead of in the daytime ? Why should going 
out in the morning be an impossibility except 
upon wheels, in a place where wheels are next 
to impracticable ?" 

"You always thought you could manage 
matters better than Providence, Ernest. I 
remember, in India, you used to ask why it 
was cool only at night and morning." 

'' And a very just reflection too. Miss Selina, 
as it seems to me. In India, however, there 
were black fellows to carry one on their 
shoulders — damned lazy black rascals, it is 
true " 

"Be so good as to remember, brother, if 
that poor child's innocence is no safeguard 
against your wicked talk, that there is a lady 
in the room, although she has the misfortune 
to be your sister. If you are not a professing 
Christian, at least you make pretence to be a 
gentleman, I believe." 

" Thank you, Selina, very much," returned 
Mr. Woodford with elaboration ; *' and in 
return, permit me to remind you that there is 
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nothing which a child so easily sees through 
as hypocrisy. I don't pay your intelligence 
the bad compliment of supposing for a moment 
that you intend to impose upon me. — What 
are you staring at, Evy ?" 

" I am looking at a beautiful rainbow, Uncle 
Woodford," replied the little girl gravely. 
" See ! it spans all Blackbarrow just like the 
frame of Cousin Charlie's picture that used to 
hang here. I thought the rain would never 
have ceased a while ago, tiU I remembered 
what he told me about the Flood of old, and 
that this very sign was set in the heavens to 
show that it would happen no more. How I 
wish, though, that we had an Ark of our own 
upon the lake, and then Mr. Wilson might be 
Noah, and you would be Ham — at least if yo 
liked, uncle !" added the child with hesitation, 
observing her kinsman's knitted brows. 

** And why Ham, Miss Evelyn ?" inquired 
he with sternness, while Miss Selina audibly 
tittered. 

" I am sure I don't know, uncle," answered 
the girl, turning her large blue eyes upon him 
simply enough ; *' only I never can recollect 
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the names of the other two, they are so 
fanny *' 

**I hope that's the only reason, Evelyn,** 
interposed Miss Woodford mahdonsly. " Are 
yon snre that cousin of yonrs did not teach 
yon disrespectftd things abont yonr nncle ?" 

** Cousin CJharlie was always good," returned 
the child, gazing boldly into Miss Woodford's 
face, and with a bright spot glowing upon each 
of her Kttle cheeks. 

" How could that be, you foolish girl, when 
you know he was so bad that your uincle had 
to send him across the seas ?" 

*' There, there ; let's have no more of that 
old subject," interposed Mr. Woodford hastily. 
" I think you possess the amiable faculty, 
Selina, of making the most unpleasant obser- 
vations that can possibly be made to man, 
woman, or child, in higher perfection than any 
one I know. The boy has been sent away to 
the other side of the world ; does not that 
satisfy you, without backbiting him in this 
manner ? — See, you have made his little 
favourite cry." 

And, indeed, though not a sob broke from 
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her lips, the roxmd tears were rolling from the 
child's great eyes, which seemed to grow 
krger aoid larger iu her sorrow, Kke the moon 
in mist. 

" I am glad to see you are grown so tender- 
hearted. Brother Ernest," rejoined the lady. 
*' I have heard you sometimes say you would 
* give her something to cry for,' and so you 
would now, if the boy had not been con- 
cerned in the matter ; and yet you would not 
care three farthings about the boy if his name 
was not Woodford. Tou are not generally 
supposed to be one of those who are devotedly 
attached to children. Finding fault with 
Providence indeed, in the way you have just 
been doing ; a pretty father you would have 
made !" 

" I have yet to learn, madam, that suggest- 
ing an improvement is equivalent to finding 
fault; but with respect to the scheme of 
creation, since you insist upon returning to 
that subject, I will venture to say that its 
beneficence never showed itself more con- 
clusively than in the fact, that it has resolutely 
insisted (in spite of your most strenuous 
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efforts) upon your growing up an old maid, 
without a husband to torment, or offspring to 
misguide." 

** You're a rude and insolent rufl&an, Ernest 
Woodford," exclaimed Miss Selina, with her 
fingers on the door-handle. 

" And you're thirty-eight, and as yellow as 
a guinea," chuckled her brother. 

Miss Selina, Parthian-like, had been about 
to let fly some barbed arrow of speech as she 
left the room ; but this terrible statement of 
fact, so much more overpowering than any 
sarcasm, quite disarmed her, and she burst 
into a passion of tears, and slammed the door 
behind her. 

" It's very diflScult to make that woman cry," 
soliloquised Mr. Woodford, rattling the loose 
silver in his pockets; "and it's a bad sign 
when she does it. She's been baiting her 
hook for that scampish painter lately, I haven't 
a doubt, and he won't bite. Even carrying 
those four thousand pounds of her own, she 
finds herself disqualified from entering for the 
Matrimonial Stakes. In Chiua, folks say plenty 
of people can be found for money to have their 
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heads cut off, instead of the real criminal ; and I 
should think Selina's only chance of purchasing 
a victim for the altar must be among the 
Celestials. — Niece Evelyn, do you think that 
your Aunt Sehna would marry a man with a 
pigtail, such as you have seen in the picture- 
book about Canton ?" 

** I don't know, Uncle Woodford," returned 
the child with quiet seriousness ; " but if 
Mr. Murphy wore a pigtail, I think Aunt 
Selina would marry him'' 

** That's my opinion also, niece ; though we 
seldom agree so well together upon other 
points, eh? — Now, I daresay, if the truth were 
told, you are not very fond of your Aunt 
Selina?" 

"No, Uncle Woodford, I am not." 

'' A plain-spoken young lady, upon my life," 
returned the questioner, not, however^ by any 
means displeased. "It would not embarrass 
you very much perhaps to say that you were 
not excessively in love with me T 

The child looked directly in his face, as she 
had previously done in that of his sister ; her 
delicate features worked uneasily for a moment ; 
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she took her fine long hair in each of her tiny 
hands, and put it behind her ears. It was 
only a movement to gain time for her little 
mind to frame its answer, but it had an 
exquisite and touching grace. 

" I like you better than I do Aunt Selina/* 
replied she with gentle gravity; "but I Icwe 
only Cousin Charlie/' 

" Umph !" said her interrogator, looking a 
little discomfited in spite of himself. — '* There's 
the postman's horn, and a nice time for him to 
arrive in a country that calls itself commercial. 
Perhaps you'll run out, Miss Evelyn, and fetch 
the letters." 

The child obeyed this mandate with alacrity. 
It was not the first time that she and her uncle 
had been glad to be quit of each other s society. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

ELEGIAC. 

Without wishing to be the apologist for that 
large and offensive class of our fellow-creatures 
whom we designate generically Bears, it must 
be allowed that in almost all cases their early 
education has been either defective or what is 
significantly termed '^against them." Very- 
few persons, having had the advantage of 
genial home influences, assume in later life the 
instincts of the savage ; while, on the other 
hand, the savage nurtured in the wigwam, and 
who has been out upon a war-trail once or 
twice, is not to be civilised by mixing in later 
years with "good society." You may just as 
well apply glycerine for getting rid of rough- 
ness of the skin to the middle-aged rhinoceros. 



i 
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Mr. Ernest Woodford had had but few 
opportunities in his youth of making himself 
an agreeable member of the human race. In 
the first place, his father had married a picture 
framed and glazed, and it is much better for a 
man that his mother-elect should have been a 
woman ; for love and courtship before marriage 
have not a little to do, depend upon it, with 
the character of those post-nuptial articles, our 
children. The circumstances of the case were 
as follow: Mr. Woodford pkre, an indigo- 
planter in Bengal, had been suddenly struck 
with the idea, though somewhat late in life, 
that, having made a considerable fortune, he 
ought to found a family. He had been 
hitherto so occupied in making money, that he 
had had no leisure whatever for making love ; 
moreover, his experience having taught him 
that all home-grown articles were very superior 
to what could be found in the Calcutta 
market, he would not have chosen his wife 
from that emporium, even if he had the time 
to spare for selecting such a thing. So he 
wrote to the widow of his late *' Co.," at that 
time just beginning to enjoy life at half -guinea 
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whist at Leamington, begging her to remit to 
him by earliest opportunity a partner for Hfe ; 
birth and money not so much an object as 
youth and good looks. Her esteemed favour, 
added he, in his commercial jargon, would be 
anxiously looked for, and an accredited female 
agent (white, if practicable) would await 
consignment at the port by every steamer. 
The widow, half in joke and half in earnest, 
confided the contents of this singular com- 
munication to several eligible young persons 
of her own sex, not without some hints from 
herself of Mr. Woodford's "position " in India 
(even superior to that occupied by her late 
husband, "the Co/' of which they had pro- 
bably heard enough), and details of the 
gorgeous accessories of the household of a 
merchant-prince in those parts, the whole 
concluding with a paneg3rric upon the state of 
widowhood when well-jointured, of which a 
tolerably satisfactory example, she flattered 
herself, was before their eyes. 

It is curious how young ladies^ who were 
not princesses (nor anything like it), could risk 
their future, not only with a person of whose 
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character they knew next to nothing (for that 
is what happens in five marriages out of every 
six), but with a man whom they had actually 
never seen ; yet so it was, that not one merely, 
but half-a-dozen, to whom this bashaw had 
thus thrown his handkerchief in the dark, 
confidentially expressed her readiness to pick 
it up. The widow, of course, could not con- 
sign the whole six to Calcutta, as the German 
princes used to send their daughters to St. 
Petersburg, when the Czarowitch had a fancy 
to marry, in order that he might choose for 
himself; but the literal fact is, that she did 
send their pictures — quite a gallery of minia- 
tures (for photographs were not in those days) ; 
and in due course received the reply that 
sample Number Five having given great satis- 
faction, the original might be forwarded forth- 
with. And that was how Ernest Woodford 
came by his mother. 

A year after his own birth, arrived his 
sister Selina ; and a more disagreeable, tyran- 
nical couple of white children than they grew 
up, were not to be found even in India. 
Spoiled by their parents, and flattered by their 
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servants, what was good in their natures had 
not a fair chance of growth, while the climate 
worked in the usual way upon their livers and 
complexions. A few years later were bom two 
other children, twins— a boy and girl; so 
that Mr. Woodford ph^e had reason to congra- 
tulate himself upon the result of his intentions 
with respect to the founding of a family. Of 
the characters of these later arrivals, rumour 
spoke much more highly, but their constitu- 
tions were even less healthy than those of their 
seniors. The boy, Herbert, who had evinced 
a disposition for a military life, lived just long 
enough to marry as an ensign in a British 
regiment, and to distinguish himself in the 
jfirst Burmese war; he died from exposure, 
immediately after the capture of Eangoon 
under General Campbell, a boy-hero, in his 
nineteenth year: after which sad event, his 
widow and her posthumous child, Charles, 
became of necessity members of the Woodford 
household. The indigo-planter was said, in 
his old age, to have greatly " taken to " this 
baby-boy — a clear proofs in the eyes of Ernest 
and Selina, that their parent was in his dotage ; 
VOL. I. c 
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and the child had another loving friend in his 
Aunt Evelyn. That young lady, however, a 
few years later, left the family roof for that of 
a rising young advocate in Calcutta, and died 
in childbirth with her only infant, who 
survived in our young acquaintance, Evy 
Sefton. She, too, was gladly welcomed by the 
old man, who seemed to live (as often happens, 
and was certainly not to be wondered at in his 
case) much more in the second generation than 
in the first. 

Mr. Sefton was not unwilling to see his 
infant so well cared for, and himself at liberty 
to push his way in life without an incum- 
brance ; in the meantime, he consoled himself 
as well as he could for the loss of wife and 
child with brandy pawnee, excessive indulgence 
in which carried him to the grave, upon the 
very eve of his appointment to the envied post 
of magistrate at Eamdamjuggelmore, one of 
the few stations where the old pagoda-tree is 
still said to flourish. Then, as if War and 
Vice were not enough to lay waste the Wood- 
ford race, Disease attacked it in the person of 
beautiful Mrs. Herbert, and after a short 
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struggle, she succumbed. Thus, in the place 
of the second son and his twin-sister, there 
remained two orphans, Charles Woodford and 
Evelyn Sefton — ^the latter a child of about 
five years old, the former a fine lad of twelve. 
Both these were left by their grandfather in 
the sole guardianship of their uncle ; and upon 
the demise of the old man (whom nothing but 
death would induce to quit his plantation), 
they came to England as members of Mr. 
Ernest's household. Their grandmamma, who 
entertaraed but a very faint interest in any of 
the party, had a separate establishment of her 
own at Leamington, where she was said to 
enjoy great luck at cards — thus realising in 
unusual perfection the dream of her youth. 

We have now done with the Woodford 
genealogy, a subject, I am aware, not less 
wearisome in fiction than in real life, but, on 
the other hand, much more necessary to be 
understood. When folks are grown up, and 
find themselves unable, even by the exercise ot 
forbearance, and other uncommon virtues, to 
live with one another agreeably — when their 
natures are so antagonistic that the attempt 
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to " rub on '* together produces explosions 
frequent as fog-signals at a London terminus — 
it is much better that they should part, no 
matter how near is their relationship, and love 
one another very dearly through the penny- 
post. The ferret may wish, perhaps, to remain 
in the same tub with the rabbit, but the rabbit 
(only his opinion is so seldom asked) would 
always be found ready to pray for a separation, 
you may be sure. The case of children 
dwelling with uncongenial guardians is, how- 
over, without doubt, difficult and complicated, 
and has been the cause of dire misfortune to 
all concerned, from the cause ceUbre of Uncle v. 
Babes-in-the-Wood down to that case before 
the Lord Chancellor in yesterday's paper. 
The orphan costermonger of twelve or thirteen, 
who finds himself uncomfortable at home with 
" nunkey," and the lady whom he entitles by 
courtesy his aunt, simply saves enough half- 
pence to buy a barrow, and relieves the house- 
hold of his presence; but among the better 
class of society, enfranchisement is not so easy. 
The march of intellect has been so universal 
that even Boys have grown too wise to " nm 
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away to sea ;" while the examples of young 
ladies doing the like, notwithstanding the 
well-known commendation of the gallant 
captain of the Thunderbomb, have always been 
rare. 

Charles Woodford, however, would, long ago 
have left his uncle's roof, and sought his 
fortune on board ship, or anywhere else, if it 
had not been for Cousin Evy. It seemed to 
him that his presence was some sort of pro- 
tection and comfort to the little girl, slight and 
beautiful as a fairy, and fairy-like in her 
contrast to the commonplace and vulgar folks 
among whom her lot was cast. She was not 
ill-treated in the sense of being beaten, 
although I have no doubt that the germs of 
an Elizabeth Brownrigg were to be found in 
Aunt Selina's bosom; but she was systema- 
tically snubbed and thwarted. Her simple 
thoughts were pronounced stupid folly; her 
golden visions ridiculed with cruel scorn ; her 
lively fancies stripped of their rich bloom, as 
ruthlessly as butterfly by schoolboy. She 
had visited lands of which Miss Selina had 
never dreamed; but she was soon taught to 
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conceal her knowledge of them, save from one 
other human being. Beneath the fostering 
sun of Cousin Charlie's love, her mind had 
expanded like a flower, though it closed under 
the cold looks of her aunt. He was father, 
and mother, and brother in one to her ; nay, 
he was her lover, and called her *'his own 
little wife." He was her tutor, too, and no 
unqualified or idle one ; and perhaps he 
learned something in return, worth knowing, 
from her innocent lips. It was curious to see 
the boy clothing his school facts in the garments 
he thought most attractive to his little favourite, 
distilling from very unpromising substances in 
the alembic of his unselfish affection the most 
charming mental essences — Parfum de VHiS" 
toire and Bouquet de hi Geographie. There may 
be no royal road to learning, but that is a 
wondrous smooth one which is pointed out to 
us by the fingers of love. Rome and Greece 
thus acquired a yenerableness in the eyes of 
this young child, such as is not always seen in 
them even by the scholar or antiquary ; while, 
on the other hand, the crude morsels of the 
Sacred Story she received at second-hand from 
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Aunt Selina upon Sundays, were to her the 
merest bouUli — ^all the goodness having been 
eliminated in the previous process. Shorn of 
its beams was the most shining light which 
that reflector strove, ungraciously enough, to 
cast upon the tablet of her mind ; while what- 
ever her dear Charlie took in hand was thereby 
glorified. The same instrument, and the same 
slides, of course, were used ; but in the one 
case the Magic had altogether escaped from the 
Lantern. 

It may seem strange that one five years 
older than herself should take such loving 
trouble with this child, or condescend to be 
her companion ; and qertainly Charles Wood- 
ford was no ordinary boy. Without being 
bett^ informed than young fellows of his own 
age, he pursued with ardour such studies as 
were of a practical nature ; of Latin and Greek 
he knew but little, but history and biography, 
voyages and travels, he read greedily ; he had 
a positive thirst for adventure ; and though by 
no means blind to the beautiful aspects of 
Nature which Sandalthwaite afforded, his ima- 
gination wa9 ever wandering to the rolling 
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prairie and the primeval forest ; to the snow- 
topped peaks of those Himalayas which he had 
once seen from afar in his childhood ; and to 
those summer isles of Eden lying in dark 
purple spheres of sea, of which the poets 
vaguely sang. Without any of the mechanical 
skiU of the versifier, the boy was in some sort 
a poet himself. He could create, and could 
represent, as we have said, to another the 
objects of his creation ; his devotion, indeed, 
to liis little cousin was itself a poem, and 
surely a sacred one. There are so many folks 
to whom it is such an unspeakable pleasure to 
be convinced that everybody is born as bad as 
themselves, that I will not venture to say that 
Master Charles formed any exception to that 
rule ; but certainly at a very early age he was 
the delight of all about him, except his uncle 
and aunt (which must be put down to his 
credit), and his grandmother, whose affections 
were entirely monopolised by the ace of trumps. 
Perhaps we may adopt the theory of descent, 
and conclude that from his soldier-father he 
inherited courage, and from his mother tender- 
ness of heart ; but, at all events, he did possess 
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those not incompatible, but by no means in- 
variably combined virtues in an extraordinary 
degree. The chivalry of his nature would 
doubtless then have attracted him towards the 
little girl, whom, like himself, it had pleased 
God to orphan ; but, besides, he had heard his 
mother say that Mrs. Sefton, before her ill- 
starred marriage, had been a kind friend to her 
xmder that alien roof where she was constrained 
to dwell, and therefore, to his reverent heart, 
it seemed that he was in debt to Cousin Evelyn, 
for the memory of his mother was a passion 
with him, as it not seldom is with the best and 
noblest natures among men. Young as he 
was when he lost her, in his mother was 
centred all of beauty and goodness that he' 
knew ; and in his after-life they became asso- 
ciated with her. Nay, he took his very views 
of death from her, and remembering how she 
had welcomed that dread Messenger, had, upon 
one occasion, when the very winnow of the 
Destroyer s wing seemed to be heard by the 
bystanders around his own sick-bed, welcomed 
him, likewise, without one touch of fear. 
If I seem to have written a panegyric upon 
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Charles Woodford, sucli as would only become 
his tombstone, the reason will presently be 
seen: but, indeed, he was not without his 
faults. His nature was impulsive to rashness ; 
he was impatient of control, and he was proud. 
It may be imagined, therefore, how he chafed 
under the contemptuous slights of Miss Selina, 
and resented the stem and sordid rule of his 
Uncle Ernest. At the same time, he was not 
insensible to the material benefits, however 
ungraciously conferred, that he received at the 
latter s hands. The slender fortune of both 
orphans, inherited in the boy's case from his 
mother, and in the girl's from her father, was 
entirely in Mr. Woodford's control ; and al- 
though it amply served, even in his nephew's 
case, to defray all expenses, Charles was aware 
that he might have been less liberally treated. 
Tfift uncle was not absolutely parsimonious^ 
but he dispensed his money with a very grudg- 
ing hand. Wealth was one of the few things 
which he held [sacred, and spoke of with a 
certain hush and reverence, and it was curious 
enough that to this worship of mammon 
Charles owed what little personal regard his 
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uncle felt for him. Jjike his father, it had at 
one time been Ernest's ambition to found a 
family, but he had not done so ; and in his 
nephew he was obliged to see the fixture in- 
heritor of ail that great estate which the old 
indigo-merchant had entailed upon his descend- 
ants. He was by no means brought up, how- 
ever, as the heir of five thousand pounds a 
year. A cheap commercial education had been 
given to him ; and commerce was the line in 
life which his uncle had relentlessly marked 
out for him in the future. In vain the lad 
besought that he might be permitted to enter 
the army, the navy, or even the merchant- 
Service. Mr. Woodford insisted that all those 
professions were but other names for vagabond- 
ism and idleness ; the genius of an Englishman 
was for trade ; his own genius had fi-om earUest 
youth taken that direction, and had led, as was 
Lei, evident enough, ,„ tte most satUfaotory 
results. This argument was perhaps logically 
conclusive, since it put a stop to further re- 
monstrance; but the breach widened daily 
between Charles and his relative, neverthe- 
less ;. and when an appointment as junior clerk 
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offered in a certain house at Rio Janeiro, it 
was accepted by the young man gladly ; while 
his removal to that distant sphere was felt by 
his uncle to be a positive relief. 

One letter from the exile had reached Dew" 
bank Hall since his departure, directed to Miss 
Evelyn Sefton, and written, for her especial 
reading, in round text. It described the 
glorious scenery in the neighbourhood of his 
new home, and all the luxuriance of tropic 
growth ; the harbour of the Brazilian capital, 
studded with its hundred islets, and guarded 
by its granite wall. There was even a water- 
colour sketch of the famous Sugar Peak that 
towers above the town, with a punning allusion 
to its name, to tickle the fancy of his little 
wife. But there was an ominous silence about 
his new employment, and how he liked it, that 
made the recipient's heart ache. 

** Mark my words, Ernest," acid Miss Selina 
had observed : " we shall have that boy coming 
back to plague us again. If you had taken 
my advice, now — ^but there, what's the good of 
wishing ?'' 

^*Very true, Selina," returned her brother 
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coldly; ^* otherwise, I would wish you were 
not such a fool." 

Nevertheless, Mr. Woodford was not with- 
out his own apprehensions concerning his 
nephew, although on that particular morning, 
when he sent his niece to bring in the letters, 
he was not expecting to hear about him, nor 
indeed was little Evy thinking of her cousin 
more than usual. That is how news usually 
comes such as turns the hair grey, or snaps 
the heartstrings. We look for it, day after 
day, with anxious eyes : " We shall know the 
worst," say we, ** to-morrow at furthest." But 
morrow after morrow vanishes, and makes no 
sign ; and our eyes grow weary with watching, 
and we fall asleep ; then suddenly, and, as it 
were, in the midnight of our rest, a hand 
shakes us rudely. " What is this ?" we cry, 
though we know very well what it is. " Great 
Heaven ! has it come at last — the very Worst ? 
How was it we could sleep when we were 
well aware that such news might be on its 

Even the Mohammedan can give you a 
reason for that, my Christian friends. It is, 
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because God is Merciful, and forbids us always 
to be watching and fearing. 

^^I think there is a foreign letter, Unde 
Woodford, '^ said Evelyn hesitatingly, as she 
placed a heap of missiyes in her relative's hands. 

** Very likely/' returned he coldly. *' Don't 
you know, miss, that I have correspondents in 
every part of the globe ?" 

^*I only thought," continued the child 
humbly, ^^ that there might be some news about 

dear Charlie. O uncle, I do so long " 

Here the sweet voice broke o£^ and tears 
followed instead of words. 

Ernest Woodford rubbed his nose with the 
forefinger of his right hand, and regarded the 
trembling little figure as though it were some* 
thing in his account-book that was giving him 
unexpected trouble. Then he began to frown, 
as though angry with himself for being dis- 
turbed by such an inconsiderable trifle. *' You 
are a very fortunate child," said he slowly, 
"in having so little to cry about that you 
must make a fuss at the delay of a letter. 
There is nothing from your cousin here." 

Evelyn was convinced of that, not because 
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her uncle stated it, for he was by no means 
remarkable for strict veracity, but because the 
missive in question was not directed in Charlie's 
bold and flowing hand; but she was by no 
means so certain that it did not contain some- 
thing about him. Her uncle left the opening 
of it to the last, deliberately perusing the con- 
tents of all the other letters, and turning it 
round and round in his hand when he did take 
it up, as though he was in anything but a 
hurry. Without doubt, he did this partly to 
vex the child. He was annoyed with her for 
exhibiting such affection for one who was 
notoriously under the ban of his displeasure. 
But besides that, there was reaUy something 
remarkable about the envelope. The postmark 
was Eio, and the handwriting was one which 
he knew— that of the junior partner of the 
house of Oliviera Brothers, in which Charles 
was placed ; but it was sealed with black wax. 
At last, however, he opened it, and read it 
right through without taking his eyes off; 
nay, he kept them upon the page after he had 
finished, as though he did not like to trust 
them elsewhere. 
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"Uncle Woodford — Uncle Ernest," said a 
low soft voice imploringly, '* I know you have 
heard of Charlie." Then a little hand was 
laid upon his arm, so lightly, and yet with 
such a world of feeling in its pressure, and the 
tone altered to one strangely hoarse and hollow 
for a child, as she added : " Is Charlie ill ? Is 
Charlie dying ?" 

Her uncle, touched for a moment to the 
core (for we are all human), patted her fragile 
fingers softly as they lay upon his sleeve. 
"Dear Evy, we will be very kind to you," 
said he. 

• " Charlie is dead !" cried she, with a cry of 
agony, such as is rarely wrung from a child 
except by physical pain. *' I shall never, 
never, never see him more !" 

The poor child had only too accurately 
translated her uncle's unaccustomed kindness, 
for news from Eio had indeed come that 
Charles Woodford was dead : and his " little 
wife " was a widow. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

REMORSE. 

When a man is dead, it does not demand a 
very Christian disposition to forgive him his 
trespasses against us; and even if we have 
trespassed against him (a much more indurat- 
ing process to the human heart), even a 
stubborn nature will repent itself a little of its 
harshness at such a time. One of the two 
parties to that quarrel being already before the 
Judgment-seat (where, however, no ex^rte 
statements have undue weight), the other 
refrains, if only for decency's sake, from 
clamouring against his opponent further. Our 
enemy's decease, too, seems to bring our own 
death-bed near to us, on which few men 
nourish their revenges. Ernest Woodford shed 

VOL. T. D 
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no tears at the news of his nephew's death, 
for the same reason that a pauper does not put 
on a hatband : he had no tears to shed. But, 
after his manner, he was sincerely sorry. 

He went into his little business-room, lock- 
ing the door behind him, and took down a 
certain book in which he was accustomed to 
enter the duplicates of his letters. He turned 
to one dated several months ago, a copy of 
which he bad despatched to Charles at Eio, 
but to which he had received no reply, and 
read it through attentively. It was of itself 
a stem, ungracious communication enough, 
but addressed, as it was, by almost his only 
relative to one little more than a boy among 
total strangers in a strange land, its tone was 
scarcely less than brutal. It recapitulated the 
benefits which the writer had conferred upon 
his correspondent, and the acts of disobedience 
which the latter had committed in return ; it 
threatened the lad with actual poverty in 
case his future career should not be more in 
accordance with his guardian's wishes ; and it 
pretended to find the only excuse for his 
nephew's conduct in the unsettled disposition 
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which he might possibly have inherited from 
his father, coupled with the too indulgent 
treatment received in his early youth at the 
hands of an injudicious mother. It was this 
part of the missive which stimg Uncle Wood- 
ford's conscience most. He had never liked 
his brother, of whose popularity he had been 
jealous, and still less his sister-ii^-law, whom 
he had looked upon as an interloper in the 
family ; and he knew in his heart that he had 
written those words against the Dead in spleen. 
It was in vain for him to endeavour to per- 
suade himself now that he had had any other 
motive. " I wrote it for his good," he mur- 
mured above his breath ; but a voice that he 
could not gainsay answered in his ear : " You 

he." 

He remembered, too, that Selina was wont 
to use that expression, " for their good/' when- 
ever she made herself especially ojffensive to 
her fellow-creatures, and he knew what a very 
slight modicum of truth there was in that 
statement. Upon the whole, he regretted 
that he had ever written that letter. He even 
hoped that it might not have reached the lad 
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before his death ; but the date of the commu- 
nication from Rio seemed to put that notion 
out of the question ; moreover, had that been 
the case, he would have had it back imopened 
by the same mail. 

Eio, April 25. 

Dear Sir, 

It is T\[ith the utmost regret that we have 
to announce to you the death by drowning of 
your nephew, Charles Woodford. He went 
out in a small sailing-vessel, with three of his 
fellow-clerks, on the evening of Good-Friday, 
which was a holiday in our house. The 
weather was rough, and the poor lad being 
carelessly seated on the taflFrail, a sudden lurch 
of the boat threw him into the sea. His com- 
panions remained as near the spot as they 
could for hours, but it was nearly dark, and 
they never caught sight of him again. He 
was a good swimmer, they say, so that he 
probably struck against the side of the boat in 
falliug, and was thereby incapacitated from 
keeping himself afloat. The occurrence took 
place about six miles from the mainland, not 
far from one of the islets of Marica ; on which 
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in the forlom hope that the body might have 
been washed ashore, the survivors afterwards 
landed. The search proved, however, as they 
expected, without success. We trust that you 
will perceive that everything was done under 
the lamentable circumstances that could be 
done. Indeed, we have the melancholy satis- 
faction of informing you that the unfortunate 
lad was greatly liked by all his companions, 
by whom, notwithstanding the short time he 
has been with us, his loss is deeply and 
deservedly felt. As for ourselves, although 
we did not think him specially qualified by 
nature for commercial pursuits^ we have ob- 
served him to be both dihgent and respectful. 
— ^Again, dear sir, condohng with you upon 
this fatal calamity, we remain, your obedient 
servants, 

Oliviera Brothers. 

With your nephew's effects, which are sent 
home by steamer, we have enclosed a detailed 
statement of the above facts, in case such proof 
should be necessary, attested by the three 
witnesses in question. 
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Mr. Woodford had possessed himself of 
every word of this letter at the first reading, 
but he perused it again and again, like a 
lawyer looking for a flaw. 

'^ This is all that woman's fault," murmured 
he between his set teeth. " Why did I listen 
to her ? Why did I suffer myself to be set 
against the poor lad by her forked tongue ? 
Five thousand a year, and if the lead-mine 
turns out as I expect, perhaps as much again, 
and not a Woodford to inherit it! Who's 
that ? Come in." 

"It's me, Ernest. You've locked the 
door." 

Mr. Woodford rose and turned the key, 
then sat down again, with his back to the 
intruder, and without speaking. 

*' What is the matter, Ernest ?" inquired his 
sister. ** That little fool, Evy, is in something 
like hysterics ; and when I went to shake her, 
thinking to bring her to, she said that I had 
better kill her also, since I had killed her 



cousin." 



" So you have !" returned her brother 
passionately — ^^*read that;' and waiting with 
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a sneer upon his face for what Aunt Selina 
would say, he sat, biting his fingers. 

" Carelessly seated on the taflfrail/' said she 
at last — "dear, dear, how exactly like him 
that was ! I've seen him do it on the lake 
here fifty times.. Now, if he had only 
listened to me J' 

^* If I had only not listened to you, woman, 
and let the lad stay here in his natural 
home, this accident would never have hap- 
pened." 

" Stuff and nonsense, Ernest ; a boy can be 
drowned in Sandalthwaite, just as easily as in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Beside which, you dis- 
liked him just as much as I did." 

" Tou are glad, then, that your nephew is 
dead ?" 

^^ Certainly not, Ernest ; but I humbly bow 
to the decrees of Providence. In my opinion, 

it is a merciful dispensation that has removed 

« 

thus early from the world a fellow-creature so 
peculiarly accessible to its temptations as 
Charles Woodford promised to be. He would 
not have been a happy man." 

" Tou did all you could to prevent him from 
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being a happy boy," returned her brother 
bitterly. 

" It was always my endeavour to make him 
good'' replied Miss Woodford coldly ; " but I 
confess I did not like him. He was not one 
of those to whom a person of well-regulated 
principles could attach herself. He was head- 
strong, disobedient, and proud. — Tes, it is of 
no use your looking at me like that, Ernest. 
Because the boy is Dead, I see no necessity to 
conceal the truth. That is one of the miser- 
able substitutes for Christian charity which 
irreligious people, such as you, are accustomed 
to plume yourselves upon, I know. But you 
deceive nobody, not even yourselves. There — 
I see by your face that I have laid my finger 
upon the sore place. If, in doing your duty 
by the lad, you gratified your private malice, 
you, of course, have something to regret. / 
have nothing to repent of in that way, thank 
goodness !" 

" No, you never have, Selina," answered her 
brother contemptuously ; " everything you do 
seems to afford you comfort afterwards. The 
recollection of a murder — if you had profited 
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by it — ^would, I believe, smooth your pillow. 
But you have nothing to profit by in this case, 
remember, madam." 

"Except from your admirable and im- 
proving remarks, I am well aware, sir, no- 
thing/' 

But the yellow face had a gleam of triumph 
on it for all that, making it shine like a new 
guinea, and it was with difficulty that she 
could keep her voice in its accustomed 
key. 

'*I suppose this news is absolutely to be 
relied upon ?" continued Miss SeHna thought- 
fcdly, after an uncomfortable pause, during 
which her brother turned over the leaves of his 
letter-book without reading them. 

"Of course it is. There cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. Why do you ask such a 
question ?" 

^* I was thinking how Clementina would 
take it !*' 

Mr. Woodford sprang from his seat with a 
terrible imprecation. "How dare you men- 
tion that woman's name !" cried he. " Did I 
not forbid you ever to breathe it ?" 
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" That is true, Ernest ; but upon an oc- 
casion of this kind, when so much has 
to be considered-I was only going to say 
that she will bitterly regret her conduct 
now." 

"Let her regret it, then," answered her 
brother sternly. '^That will not make me 
forgive her." 

" No, indeed ; I should hope not. I never 
imagined you to be so weak. Tou are not 
likely to make yourself a laughing-stock to 
the whole world a second time'^ 

Ernest Woodford's swarthy face grew a 
livid white, and the veins upon his forehead 
stood out like little cords with suppressed 
passion. " Take care !" said he in a low and 
half-choked voice — "you had better take 
care." 

" Yes, Ernest ; I am sure I am the last 
person to allude to such humiliating ante- 
cedents, except for your good. But the 
property is now without an heir, you know ; 
and the ambition of some women is without 
limit. It is necessary that you should be put 
on your guard." 
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** Thank you, Selina. That is enough. If 
you allude to this subject again — ^if you so 
much as hint at it — ^you will leave this roof 
that very hour. Eemember, from this day 
forth, that Evelyn Sefton is sole heiress of 
Dewbank Hall.'* 

" Heiress-presumptive, of course, you mean," 
observed Miss Selina, drawing herself up. 

"Heiress, I say!" repeated her brother 
passionately. Then suddenly catching sight 
of his sister looking the picture of offended 
dignity, he added sardonically : " Pardon me : 
I had forgotten, madam, your own possible 
expectations. I should have said, in the event 
of your remaining single, or dying childless, 
that Evelyn Sefton would be the greatest 
heiress in Cumberland." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



ON THE HILL-TOP. 



It is early morning, and the sun has but just 
touched the roof of the highest house in 
England. There is a little inn on Kirkstone 
Pass, well known to Travellers in search of 
the Picturesque, which arrogates to itself that 
proud distinction, but the house that I have in 
my mind is higher stUl : high above all passes 
it stands, high above all mountains ; oftener 
than not in cloudland, even at noonday ; but 
just now it is clear of cloud, and the world is 
being laid bare at its feet by the silent- 
marching sun-rays, just as a picture starts 
from the blank white beneath the strokes of 
the artist's pencil. First, the jagged and 
splintered peaks of the hill-top, and the seams 
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that show where the mountain-torrents take 
their rise in winter ; then the green plateaux, 
here withered with the long - continued 
drought, there black with the sluggish veins 
of the morass, and with the lonely tarn 
hemmed in by its steep rooks, round which 
the buzzard glides on his brown wings and 
whimpers to the winds. As fold by fold the 
morning mists dissolve, a sea of rounded hills 
comes into view, their tops for the most part 
bald, but sometimes fringed with scanty firs ; 
then the slender zigzag lines that are the 
modern passes ; and the faded streaks that 
were the old pack-horse tracks before the 
dalesmen ever dreamed of wheels. Next, the 
gleams strike the valleys, the fields sprinkled 
with the still sleeping kine, the low white 
farms upon the spurs of the hill, and the 
straggling hamlets. Lastly, the lakes are 
smitten with sudden flame, and all is Day. A 
fair feast, surely, for any eyes, but a banquet 
indeed to those of a painter. 

There is a gentleman of that profession 
regarding it from the dwelling I have men- 
tioned, a mere temporary hut, set like an eyrie 
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on a mountain-peak between the sheltering 
rocks. It does not give one the notion of 
stability during storm, but it has been erected 
by scientific persons (forming indeed the 
temporary centre of the Ordnance Survey of 
those parts), so we must find no fault on that 
score. At all events, it has stood through 
last night's zephyrs, which, at that elevation, 
indulge in roughish play, and has afforded 
shelter to Mr. Claude Murphy, artist, who, by 
the gracious permission of the sergeant, has 
been permitted to make use of it, as well as 
to two of the corps of Sappers and Miners 
whose duty it is to remain there nightly, 
although the rest of the surveying party 
descend to Sandalthwaite at dusk, and make 
their head-quarters there. To borrow a 
metaphor from materials ready to our hand, 
Mr. Murphy has reached the apex of human 
life, according to the usual calculation, but one 
can hardly say that he has begun to descend 
the hill ; most of us delay a little upon that 
landing on our life-stairs — ^middle age — and 
by many a retrospective glance endeavour to 
persuade ourselves that we are still with the 
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jocund company of climbers, and Mr. Murphy 
will stop there as long as he can, I think. 
His laughing eye, his ruddy cheek, his rich 
fall voice, that will willingly troll you a song 
in praise of good liquor, or of the less senti- 
mental sort of young ladies, all speak of 
youth; but the thinness of those once clus- 
tering locks of chestnut hair is a bad sign, 
although he makes merry with it. He is now 
standing outside the hut, with his back to the 
highest peak in England, sketching for his 
very life, as though he would overtake the 
Dawn. 

" Sunrise on the mountain top /" exclaims he, 
in burlesque and jovial tones, and with a 
strong Irish accent. " Walk up, walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen ; there is no occasion to 
remunerate the attendant for the safe custody 
of your parasols and umbrellas. This wonder- 
ful picture is now on view for a very limited 
period ; the colours and framework are 
supplied by Nature straight from the work- 
shop ; the gilding has been executed by 

George, George, what has become of the 
Sun ?" 
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"Did I hear you speak, sir?" said a re- 
spectful voice from the hut close by, at the 
entrance of which appeared a young Sapper 
making a military salute. 

" Yes, George, I think you did, unless the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere at this colossal 
elevation is such that all sound sinks like a 
stone. A man might live with his wife here 
very comfortably, if that were the case, don't 
you think so, George ?" 

" I think a man might live anywhere in 
these parts very comfortably with a nice wife, 
sir, whether it was hill or valley." 

" Upon my life, George, for a respectable 
man, you as nearly approach to the genus 
Poet as any one I ever met. To be able to 
get ' spooney ' over scenery is a very remark- 
able attribute, young man ; and let me tell 
you, that in your position, the sooner you get 
rid of it the better. I'll ask the sergeant, but 
I am not quite sure whether it is not contrary 
to the Articles of War.'' 

" Well, sir, I certainly never saw a place I 
should like to make my home in, so much as 
among these Cumberland Fells/' 
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" Did you say Qals or Fells, George ? The 
wind comes in such eddies that I really can't 
hear anything distinctly. — Oh, Fells? I 
thought you might be referring to Lucy 
Walter, who is to be the Queen of the Eush- 
bearing this year at Ambleside ; or perhaps to 
— ^here's the sun again — Mary Harrison, at 
Ander Tarn yonder. — ^Yes, I thought so." 

The young Sapper, a handsome blue-eyed 
fellow, lithe and active as a panther, was 
blushing like a girl. 

"Now, look you, George," continued Mr. 
Murphy in his bantering tone, " I'll lay this 
sketch of mine, which is priceless, against your 
regulation-boots, which are not made for 
human feet, that that telescope yonder is 
directed point-blank upon that young woman's 
residence. I don't ask who pointed it; but 
just to satisfy my mind, I'll look." 

With the naked eye you could easily see 
Ander Tarn glinting upon the hillside like a 
star, but through the glass the long one^ 
storied dwelling by its side was brought quite 
close, with its white blinds down as yet, and 
not a smoke-wreath to be seen from either 
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c&imnev. IVom below, tiie liMe li0iii€stead 
was quite inrisibie, being set, as it were, in a 
cop or dell among the biDs. An ann j might 
hare raraged all the TaQejs €>( Lakeland, and 
never found ont thai snng sednded spot ; but 
from this coign of vantage, (me could mark it 
almost as plainlj as some object beneath the 
microscope. 

" Why, it's like looking through the key- 
hole !'* exclaimed Mr. Murphy, without, how- 
ever, taking his eye away. " I feel positively 
ashamed. HuUoa ! Oh, my goodness !** 

" What's the matter, sir ?" 

"Nothing, Geoi^e — ^nothing; only I'm 
very much interested. — Don't touch me, 
please^ or you will disarrange the instrument. 
The idea of her being up at this time in tiie 
morning !** 

"Is Mary up, sir?" inquired the young 
man with great excitement. 

" Yes, yes ; at least I suppose it is she at 
the window. There's somebody talking to her 
outside from below ; a black-looking fel- 
low " 

•* That's Miles Ripson," muttered the Sapper, 
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his blue eyes kindling with rage ; " as vile a 
scoundrel as there is in the country round ! 
Is she really speaking to him, sir ?" 

"I can't say, Greorge. The human voice, 
especially when people are whispering with 
their heads quite close together, does not 
travel more than a few miles. I can't tell you 
what they are saying; science has not yet 
combined optics with acoustics to that extent. 
But dear !" 

Mr. Murphy left the tripod, and put his 
fingers over his eyes, as mothers do before 
their children when they pretend to be 
" shocked " 

White as a sheet, the Sapper took his place 
at the instrument, which it was fortunately 
not necessary that he should support with his 
trembling hands. " I see nothing, sir, except 
the house,'' observed he hoarsely. 

"I suppose he's gone inside," said Mr. 
Murphy with simplicity; then his gravity 
suddenly deserting him, he broke into peals of 
laughter, which the astonished crags, took up, 
and sullenly repeated. 

There was a pleasant smile upon the young 
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soldier s face, as he turned round good- 
humouredly and said : " You have been taking 
me in, sir." 

Mr. Murphy, scarlet and speechless, nodded 
a joyful assent. 

" Well, sir, 'I am sure I forgive you ; al- 
though," added he grimly, " if what you said 
you saw had been true, I would not have for- 
given Miles." 

*' But what folly it is, George, to be thus 
jealous of a woman who can never be your 
wife. How are you, a soldier " 

" Yes, yes, I know all that, sir," broke in 
the other impatiently ; "but I can no more help 
loving her, and feeling glad when she is near, 
than yonder sundew can help sparkling in the 
shine ! Moreover, if she will only consent to 
wait until I can put off this imiform, for what 
were these two strong arms given to me if not 
to win her bread ?" 

**That is too much to expect of woman, 
George," returned the painter, filling in the 
strokes of his picture with deliberation. 
" When the Survey is over, and . you have 
gone, do you suppose that the memory of your 
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beseeching face will hold its place against the 
presence of handsome Miles ? That is a 
dream, boy, a mere delusion of your love-sick 
brain, and the sooner you wake from it the 
better. — Are you going to wrestle this after- 
noon at Sandalthwaite ?'* 

" Yes, sir." 

*' That is well. There will be some good 
' felling,' if yonder storm-clouds do not spoil 
sport. Tou will have a capital chance for the 
Ught-weight belt, I should think." 

" Yes, sir, I think I am as good a man in 
the ring as he is." 

"How Cupid blinds this fellow ! — You only 
see one competitor in all the world — ^your 
rival. Why, there will be forty pair, man, at 
least, and perhaps half of them as formidable 
as he." 

" I don't care who gets the belt, sir, so long 
as Miles don't get it. Not but what it's a fine 
thing, too, to win such things, though not of 
course for the mere value of them." 

"Of course not," returned the painter 
smiling, and breaking into song : 

" Ah, Fame ! if I e'er took delight in thy praises, 
'Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases. 
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Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 
There only I sought thee, there only I found thee ; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee ; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 
Then I knew it was Love, and I felt it was glory." 

" Yes, sir," rejoined the young man simply, 
" that's very true, whoever wrote it ; but even 
without love, it is pleasant to win belts. 
Why, look at Master Charlie even — ^he that 
was sent out of the country last year, poor 
fellow, and more shame to them as did it — 
how he took to Wrestling, though he was 
but sixteen years old, and a gentleman's 



son." 



Mr. Murphy keeping silence, except for a 
certam impatient biting of his nails, the 
Sapper continued : " Certainly, if one in his 
position — heir to so many thousands as they 
say — cannot live where he likes — and how he 
did love old Cumberland ! — ^it is not for such 
as me to complain. But then he will come 
back again some day, I hope, and marry Miss 
Evelyn. She will keep for him ; there's no 
fear of anybody carrying her off for these ten 
years to come. I only wish Mary was a child, 
that's all." 
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" Amen !" replied the other solemnly, while 
he added, under his breath, "for then you 
would not care twopence about her, and would 
cease to bore your friends." 

** However, sir, I daresay I have had more 
luck than I deserve, in having been quartered 
in these parts so long that they have almost 
become native to me ; but our work here is 

pretty nigh done, and when I go But I 

afik your pardon, Mr. Murphy ; it is only your 
kindness which has made me trouble you with 
my affairs. My comrade has got the breakfast 
ready, if you would please to step in and take 
some." 



" Very good, George. Stop a bit. There's 
a bit of colour yonder. Is not that the 
sergeant and the others coming up from 
Sandalthwaite ?'* 

He turned the glass upon the thin red line 
that was straggling up a distant fell. "' Yes, 
that is they. — How strange it is to see all 
these folks who cannot see us; it makes one 
feel like the lotus-eaters, who 

" Lived and lay reclined 
Upon the hills, like gods together, making game of aU 
mankind. 
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I rather fsmej you would like to be a lotus- 
eater yourself George/' 

^^ I am tmre I don't know, sir, for I never 
\zsA/tA. one/' 

^^I've never eaten anything eke/' sighed 
the painter wearily^ then added aloud : *' But 
why does yon fellow wear his gloves in his 
cap instead of on his hands ? He must be of 
an uncommonly economical nature, since, I 
suppose, those articles are suppUed by the 
government;' 

" You are not playing me a trick again, sir, 
are you T inquired the Sapper earnestly, and 
turning deadly pale. 

*' Trick, man, no ! I only asked you why 
the man wears his gloves in his cap/' 

^'It is a sign that has been agreed upon 
amongst us," returned the young fellow sadly. 
*^You have told me without knowing it, sir, ^ 
the worst news I have heard this twelvemonth, 
nay, as it seems, in all my life. We have 
'got the Eoute/ sir — that's what it means — 
and are doubtless ordered South/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

MR. MUKPHy's fishing, AND WHAT HE CAUGHT, 

The thunder-storm seen from the windows of 
Dewbank Hall raged up at the Survey station 
with terrific violence ; and when it was over 
Mr. Murphy found his sketch-book, which, 
with characteristic carelessness, he had left 
outside the hut, reduced to its primary element 
of pulp. Further pursuit of his profession 
being therefore out of the question for that 
morning, and the time hanging very heavy on 
his hands, as it is apt to do with those who 
get up at sunrise, the painter strolled down 
the mountain, intending to go down to San- 
dalthwaite, and take his mid-day meal with 
Mr. Woodford. Not that that gentleman 
deserved the reputation of hospitality any 
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more than those Scotch lairds and others who 
often acquire it on the same easy terms, but 
simply that, living in so out-of-the-way and 
retired a spot, he was thankful enough to get 
anybody of intelligence to talk to, and more 
especially one like Mr. Murphy, who was 
"such good company" to all he met. But 
that gentleman-artist being, like too many of 
his class, of a vacillating disposition, and liable 
to be decoyed from even such a set purpose as 
luncheon by the least temptation, was delayed, 
in a certain blind valley, for hours by the 
sport of trout-fishing. It is true that he had 
neither rod, nor line, nor flies, nor did he 
understand the art of " tickling \' but he was 
accustomed to be observant of details, and his 
eye having lit upon a certain pool, in which, a 
number of fish were waiting for the water to 
rise suflficiently high to tide them over a 
natural bar at its mouth, he made up his mind 
to capture them. .The drought had been so 
long continued that the beck upon whose 
bank he stood had been almost dry until that 
morning, save for a few deep pools, out of 
some of which this shoal of speckled enthu- 
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siasts had doubtless been enticed by the rush 
of water. Now, it was not perhaps a sports- 
manlike idea, but Mr. Murphy bethought him 
that if he could divert the course of the stream 
just above this natural " preserve," or stew- 
pond, its contents would be left at his mercy 
in their comparatively shallow bed. He was 
one of those men who continue to take delight 
in their schoolboy pleasures (but without by 
any means neglecting the opportunities of 
manhood) as long as they live, and he was 
hugely pleased with what he was about. 
Moreover, the locality was a charming one: 
the valley looked as fresh and green as though 
it had just left the hands of its Creator ; it 
was quite shut in by hills, save on the east, 
where it narrowed into a little wood, through 
which the stream ran roaring like a child that 
has lost its way ; the beck itself had worn its 
bed so deep that in places it formed quite a 
ravine, aiid here and there among the shining 
stones there grew a sapling, though the dry 
rocks overhead were clothed only with the 
purple heather. 

Mr. Murphy, haying finished his engineering 
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operations, took off his shoes and stockings, 
and tucking up his trowsers, began cautiously 
to wade into the pool. It is difficult to judge 
of the depth of water until you are in it — ^it 
being much like a lawsuit in that respect — 
and reef after reef of his unmentionables had 
to be taken up until they were far above his 
knees. Then, indeed, he reached the fish, 
which, darting hither and thither like streaks 
of light, would perhaps have eluded him after 
all, but for the excess of their terror, which 
caused them to leap out upon the land itself, 
and become his prey. 

" Out of the frying-pan into the fire,** 
observed Mr. Murphy, smiUng grimly to him- 
self. " I think these must be female trout ; 
that is just the line which women take when 
they fancy themselves in danger." But he 
forgot to reflect, when he grew tired of the 
sport, and the poor little creatures lay gasping 
and dying on the bank, in faded beauty, 
tWt he himself was behaving very like a 
man. 

As he sat barelegged among his spoils, with 
a short black pipe in his mouth, he suddenly 
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l)ecaine aware of the long and angular shadow 
of Miss Selina Woodford projecting itself 
into the pool from behind him. "My dear 
madam/' exclaimed he, without so much as 
turning his head, " if you have come hither in 
the interests of fish-preserving, I beg to state 
that these trout have committed suicide. I 
must do you the justice to say, however, that 
I have never before known you to be your 
brother's keeper." 

"No, Mr. Murphy," replied the lady, un- 
conscious of the sarcasm ; " though I am sure 
if I were, you would be very welcome to all 
the fish in Sandalthwaite, What a naughty 
man you were not to come to luncheon ! I — 
that is, my brother — quite expected you, I do 
assure you. It is not complimentary to prefer 
such sport as this to our company, I think. 
When I first caught sight of you, I really 
didn't know what you were about ; I hesitated 
to leave yonder wood ; I thought y^u might 

be " Here the mature but modest 

maiden began to hesitate, and a blush to 
mantle on her cheek, as though the saflfron 
flower should become a poppy. 
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" Thought I was bathing, Miss Selina, did 
you ? You were afraid of horns growing out 
of your forehead, as in poor Actseon s case, eh ? 
Well, I never heard of that misfortune occur- 
ring to a lady." 

Mr. Murphy's observations were impudent, 
to say the least of them, and his manner was 
quite in keeping with his words : a contemp- 
tuous coolness characterised his tones, and his 
lip wore a mocking smile ; but the contempt 
only was for the lady ; the bitterness was 
evoked by his own distrust of himself. He 
knew that he might be the husband of Miss 
Selina for the asking, or rather for the answer- 
ing, since it had been leap-year with her from 
the first day of their acquaintance; he was 
poor, he was in debt, and she had four thou- 
sand pounds of her own. On the other hand, 
he had been his own master all his life ; Bohe- 
mianism had become his second nature, and 
the prospect of matrimony with such an indi- 
vidual was not alluring. How plain she was ! 
how jealous she would be ! Mr. Murphy was 
not deterred by feelings of morbid delicacy 
from setting before his own mind the pros and 
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eons of the whole matter fully. Nor was Miss 
Selina, I think, altogether unaware of his 
misgivings, as she was certainly not uncon- 
scious of his slights. She bided her time in 
patience, like a ship's captain with a refractory 
crew, who in harbour uses blandishments, lest 
they shall desert, but inwardly resolves to pay 
them out for it with the cat-o'-nine-tails when 
he shall once get his ship into blue water. 

"Mr. Murphy — Claude,** said Miss Wood- 
ford, earnestly, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder, and keeping it there in spite of his 
struggles — '* I have got some news to tell you 

of a very important character." 

"I know it," said Mr. Murphy coolly, 

'*01d Mr. Wilson is going to be married. 

Stupid old fool !" 

** Very indiscreet, I think, truly, considering 

the bride is such a chit of a girl," returned 

Selina gravely. 

" Well, I am not sure that Youth is so very 

much against a woman. Miss Woodford; I 

think one forgives it in a wife, as easily as 

most things." 

The yellow face was shot with red ; the 
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colourless eyes gave a dull gleam like a phos- 
phorus match in damp weather ; but Miss 
Selina kept her temper; nay, she had even 
self-control enough to improve the occasion to 
her own advantage. 

"The great mistake of the affair seems to 
me, Claude, to be the disproportion between 
the ages of husband and wife. Depend upon 
it, the happiest marriages are between persons 
nearly of an age." 

The unfortunate Mr. Murphy passed his 
handkerchief across his face, and expelled his 
breath in puffs : his position was doubtless 
embarrassing, with the lady's fingers firmly 
clutching his shoulder, while she gave utter- 
ance to an opinion so significant. 

" But the news I have got to tell you, my 
dear friend, is not connected with Mr. Wilson 
at all ; it is a matter much nearer home. My 
nephew, Charles " 

" Now, I don't want to hear anything more 
against that poor devil," interrupted the painter 
with irritation. *'I think. Miss Selina, you 
behaved unkindly to the lad, and, what is 
worse, you persuaded me to do the same. 
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When I spoke to his uncle in favour of his 
seeing more of the world, I did not imagine I 
was urging that he should be packed off to 
South America. When George Adams was 
speaking of it this morning — for it's the talk 
of the whole district — I felt quite ashamed of 
myself for the part I took in that affair, I did 
indeed." 

^'Nobody can be more sorry for the event 
than I am," said Miss Selina stiffly. ^' Of 
course, if I had dreamed of what was to come 
of it, I should have said : ' Keep him at 
home :' not, I own, for his own sake, but from 
mere selfish motives, since, now this has 
happened to him, people will be sure to say : 
* See how that Miss Woodford has profited by 
her nephew's death, and become the greatest 
heiress in the county;' although, in reality, 
I am sure I have nothing to reproach myself 
with— nothing." 

*' Is your nephew dead, then ?" exclaimed 
the paintqr, hastily stepping back, and involun- 
tarily brushing the shoulder on which his 
companion s hand had rested, as though it had 
left some blemish. 

VOL. I. F 
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''Yes, Claude, the poor boy is drowned. 
While on a pleasure-cruise outside the harbour 
at Rio he fell overboard/' 

" And his ' httle wife ' — ^poor child — how 
does she take it ?'* asked Mr. Murphy pityingly. 
" It must be a sad blow to his Cousin Evelyn/* 

" Yes, doubtless ; but children soon get over 
those things. Besides, I have been giving her 
some good advice. Pray, don't encourage her 
to think about him. How is she to get 
through hfe, if she takes everything to heart 
in this manner ?" 

" True," said Mr. Murphy dreamily : " the 
less heart we have, the lighter we ride on the 
waves of this troublesome world/' 

"Don't say that, Claude,^' remonstrated 
Miss Selina insinuatingly ; " for without heart, 
how can we love? That is the great fear 
which I now entertain for myself, lest, being 
thus placed by Providence in so great a posi- 
tion — I speak of course in a worldly sense 
— prosperity should dull my affections, and 
render me incapable of — of — ^the emotions that 
beautify our nature/' 

*' Such an apprehension does honour to you. 
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dear Miss Selina/' said the painter gravely. 
" But the temptations of which you speak are 
not likely to assail you, I suppose, imme- 
diately." 

"I trust not, indeed/' ejaculated the lady 
piously. "But life is uncertain, you know, 
Claude ;'' and once more she placed her bony 
fingers upon his coat-sleeve. Mr. Murphy 
gave a little shiver, like one who, having 
parted with his garments one by one, con- 
templates the perhaps advantageous but cer- 
tainly frigid stream into which he is about to 
plunge. *' And between ourselves," continued 
she confidentially, " I have seen with pain a 
great alteration of late in dear Ernest's health. 
You are not aware how he has been tried by 
domestic calamity, the recollection of which 
preys upon his mind, and has, I am sure, 
affected his constitution. You have, however, 
doubtless observed him to be rather irritable at 
times ; well, you must not be hard upon my 
poor brother. He is not physically the man 
he was ; and though still in the prime of life — 
not ten years older than myself indeed — I am 
often in the greatest anxiety concerning him. 
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He is not unaware of his own precarious state, 
poor fellow. This loss of his nephew has quite 
unmanned him ; and if you could have only- 
heard him say this morning, in a voice broken 
by emotion : ' Tou are now the heiress-pre- 
sumptive of Dewbank Hall, Selina; but it 
will not be presumptive long' (evidently 
alluding to his own decease), I am sure it 
would have touched a feeling heart like yours, 
Claude." 

Even the recital of this affecting incident 
seemed to touch Mr. Murphy, for he took Miss 
Selina's disengaged hand, and squeezed it hard. 

" Don't cry, Selina, don't cry," said he, 
which was the more considerate of him, since, 
except to the eye of love, not a tear was visible 
upon his companion's cheek. 

" I can't help it," sobbed the maiden, hiding 
her face, for the want of a pocket-handkerchief, 
upon his shoulder : '* it is very, very hard to 
have to bear all these troubles alomr 

'*0h, my Jove!" groaned Mr. Murphy to 
himself, well knowing that the moment was 
supreme ; but to her he sympathisingly mur- 
mured : *'0h, my love I" 
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" ' Yes, grief will have way/ '' quoted Miss 
Selina, aflfecting not; to hear him, *' * but the 

fast-falling tear * I forget the rest of it, 

Claude, dear ; but you, who know all the poets 
by heart, can teU me/' 

" Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those 
Who could bask in that spirit's meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close," 

continued Mr, Murphy, shutting his eyes, for 
fear their humorous twinkle should be seen. 

*' Beautiful !" exclaimed Miss Selina, who, 
belonging to that numerous class who look 
upon all poetry as equally inappropriate to the 
affairs of human life, perceived no particular 
want of congruity in the quotation. 

" If you were not so rich," said Mr. Murphy 
tenderly, "or if I were not so poor, I might 
ask you a question. Can you guess what it 
is?" 

*'Not I," returned Miss Selina with inno- 
cent gaiety. " Is it a riddle ? ' Pretty little 
twinkling star, how I wonder what you are !' 
that used to be my favourite verse when I was 
a child. I always doted on riddles." 

"It is not exactly a riddle, Selina; but if 
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you were to say ' Yes * in answer to it, it 
would become a rebus, for I should kiss you, 
and you would kiss me again." 

Miss Selina gave a tiny scream, such as you 
might have heard at the distance of a foot and 
a half, and thought it was a field-mouse. But 
the Eavisher would not be denied. He selected 
a spot upon her blushing cheek — ^in fact, a 
freckle — and pressed his lips to it with the 
same gentle force that we use to affix a Queen s- 
head stamp. 

"Dearest Claude," murmured she, "how 
could you ?" 

" Dearest Selina," returned he, " how could 

I help it r 

And this excuse justly being deemed un- 
answerable, she forgave him, without even 
exacting a promise that he would never so 
oflFend again. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE WRESTLERS. 

" Bonnie Kendal, Bonnie Langdale, Bonnie 
Wastdel, Bonnie Amelsed," are sounds which 
the hills about Sandalthwaite have not been 
wearied of repeating this whole July after- 
noon. They are the cries with which the 
spectators round the Wrestling Eing strive to 
encourage their diflFerent champions, just as on 
the banks of Cam or Isis the contending crews 
are exhorted by the men of their own college 
to do their best in "Pull it out, JohnsT 
** Now you're gaining, Christ Church /" This 
enthusiasm is the nearest approach to patriotism 
— ^notwithstanding its somewhat parochial cha- 
racter — that has commonly the opportunity of 
expression, and moves men's minds . to an 
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extraordinary degree. The arrangements are 
of the simplest kind. The names of the com- 
batants are drawn at hazard, two at a time, by 
village children. If two men of the same 
hamlet are thus drawn, the less skilful will 
often succumb to the other without a trial — 
*' lie down," as it is called — ^whereby his oppo- 
nent having purchased his victory thus cheaply, 
is all the more formidable an antagonist to 
those who, wearied with other struggles, will 
presently have to meet him, when the contest 
grows, more select. And again, if a novice find 
himself fated to contend with a very good man, 
he will decline the honour from more pru- 
dential motives. 

George Adams, being a total stranger, was 
not, of course, influenced by considerations of 
local advantage, and had never been known to 
"lie down'' to any man, even in his least 
experienced days; while in the short twelve- 
month which he had passed among the hills 
and meres, he had become quite an adept in 
this manly art. At a mere district meeting, 
therefore, such as the present, he was not 
withoujj a chance of winning at least some of 
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those prizes which would be awarded to the six 
last " standers/* and, as we have seen, in his 
own secret heart, he cherished hopes of the 
champion's belt itself — ^that is, the belt of the 
light weights. That of the " heavies " was to 
be awarded on the morrow ; and many of those 
who were entered for it were now regarding 
the less ambitious contest among the " boys.'* 
There were also ancient heroes, chiefs before 
the Agamemnons of that day, whose years of 
battle were over, but who still took infinite 
interest in the proceedings, although they pro- 
tested that felling was not what it used to be 
in their time. 

Mr. Claude Murphy — ^who has come hither 
partly to see his friend George Adams wrestle, 
and partly for the study of the human form 
divine which the sport affords him, and prin- 
cipaJly for the good-fellowship that is to be 
gleaned at such places-^is standing next to one 
of these Nestors of the ring, and as he listens 
to his praises of the past exchanges amused 
glances with a third person, in a suit of rusty 
black, and with a neckerchief which was white, 
I suppose, when it was first put on, but which 
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sadly needs soap and water. This is Mr, 
Herbert Warton, the Sandalthwaite doctor, a 
man of many inches, and with eyes that would 
be very keen but for a certain filminess, such 
as is often seen in those who indulge too much 
in spirituous liquors. **So the art is lost, 
John, is it, since your time," observes he to 
the old statesman, as the small farmers are 
called in those parts, " and there is now no such 
thing as * fair felling T " 

'*I didn't say that, doctor — although it is 
certain you don't see the * swinging hype ' as 
often as you used to do— but there was a time 
when the wrestling ring never held a rogue. 
Now they look to the money, ay, and will 
tak t' money too, rather than fairly win what 
should be their greatest pride. If you'll 
come to my house yonder after this — ^but 
you've been there a dozen times; I was 
forgettin' — but if Mr. Murphy will, I can show 
him five and forty belts; not one of 'em 

would I sell for its weight in Well, you 

may laugh, gentlemen, but at least I would 
not part wi' them for a trifle. As for ' lying 
down ' to a man for money, I don't know, for 
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my part, how such a thing can ever happen ; 
how a fellow can be such a scoundrel as to 
make such an offer ; and yet some of these fine 
chaps do it. Yah !" 

It would have been hard to match this last 
ejaculation of the honest dalesman among all 
the synonyms for contempt ; and when he had 
uttered it, as if suiting his action to his word, 
he spat upon the ground. "Yet all that our 
friend means/' observed the doctor to Mr. 
Murphy, smiling, '* is that one man of those 
who wrestle to-day has been accused of the 
meanness he describes. Miles Ripson, yonder — 
* Talk of the devil,' you see he's in the next 
pair — ^is said to prefer pudding to praise, and 
would rather have money in his pocket, not- 
withstanding * there is nothing Uke leather,' 
than any belt in the North around his middle, 
except, perhaps, the Newcastle one, which has 
the silver towers. — There, you see, he's got 
his ticket for nothing ; Lile Jemmy has laid 
down to him, and small blame to the Uttle 
fellow ; for Miles is a good wrestler, there's no 
denying, and as like to be king as any man 
under eleven stone." 
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"That's what maks it sa much warse," 
growled the ancient athlete. " Heaven didn't 
giv' him them thews and sinews to win his 
bread i' that underhand fashion. Did ye 
iver see sic muscles for a young en ?" 

Miles had stripped himself to his drawers 
and flannel waistcoat, in preparation for the 
contest which was fated not to come off, and a 
magnificent model of strength and suppleness 
lie looked. His features, too, were very hand- 
some, although much paler than those of the 
majority of the competitors. This was doubt- 
less owing to the nature of his trade, which 
caused him to pass his days under ground in 
the Wadhole, an employment entirely of his 
own seeking, since his old mother, the viUage 
postmistress, would gladly have resigned her 
office to her son ; but such a responsible posi- 
tion was not to Miles's taste, although it was 
said he condescended to share with her the 
emoluments thereof. In spite of her en- 
treaties, he had taken to working in the lead- 
mine, the consequences of which, as we have 
said, were already to be seen in his handsome 
face, the pallor of which was increased by con- 
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trast with his hair and eyes, which were jet 
hlack. 

** What a bad expression the young fellow 
has !" observed Mr. Murphy, " although he is 
so handsome. I remember seeing him thrown, 
when I was up here last summer, by — by 
quite a boy; and when he rose from the 
ground he might have served as a model for 
Satan. Indeed, I thought of transferring him 
to canvas, only that the fellow was as extor- 
tionate in his demands as though he had been 
the devil himself.'* 

** Yes, I remember that," rejoined the doctor 
thoughtfully. "It was poor Charles Wood- 
ford who threw him : he was but sixteen years 
old at the time, and doubtless Miles was 
unlucky, but he never forgave the lad. I 
daresay he was glad enough to hear the news 
at the Hall, this afternoon. Poor boy, poor 
boy! If Miles would have done for your 
Devil, I am sure Charlie might have stood for 
your Archangel Michael. What pluck there 
was in that mere child I" 

Mr. Murphy did not speak ; his attention, 
like that of the old wrestler, seemed to be 
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entirely taken up the proceedings in the 
ring ; but the doctor noticed a red spot upon 
each of his cheeks. " He don't like the sub- 
ject," murmured he to himself. " I wonder 
whether Miss Selina has become more attrac- 
tive to him since post-time this morning : he 
surely never can marry her, after the things he 
has said of her to me. And yet, what won't a 
man do for money — or at least for what money 
gets?" Here Mr. Warton knit his brows, 
although unconsciously, and his red face grew 
a shade nearer to purple. He was thinking of 
what he would do, or perhaps had done, for 
money himself. There are men who often fall 
into such reveries without the least regard to 
the business that may be taking place about 
them : at church, or at the play ; at the 
grave's mouth, while they are watching the 
coffin of some dear one descend into the 
mocking void for ever ; nay, in the very ball- 
room, while the dancers are whirling past to 
the merry music, their thoughts will play the 
truant. In vain for Herbert Warton the lake 
lay sparkling in the evening sun, and the foot- 
bridge, with its wooden arches, crossed its 
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junction with the Kttle river, making the 
prettiest foreground in the world ; in vain the 
mountains closed around the scene their giant 
arms. He beheld these things as plainly as 
Claude Murphy did, but he might just as well 
have been blind, for any knowledge that he had 
of their existence. In vain the wrestlers came 
and went, and strove and fell, and the great 
throng around them kept an anxious silence, 
or burst forth into loud acclaim ; he saw and 
heard as plainly as the old athlete by his side, 
but his mind was far away ; the scenes of a 
wasted youth were hurrying across his brain ; 
the disappointments of his manhood ; the 
records of that weakness which had wrought 
his ruin ; the knowledge that his opportunity 
in life had passed away, was recurring to him, 
as it often did, in a long gallery of pictures, in 
each of which he formed the central figure. 
How happy had that boy Charles Woodford 
been, to die so young ! Thrice did Mr. 
Murphy address the doctor ere he began to 
hear his words. 

"Warton, Warton! see, the last pair is 
coming on, and you will miss, in your brown 
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study, the prettiest bit of wrestKng that to-day- 
has had to show George Adams is left alone 
with Ripson. You were talking about angels 
awhile ago, and if ever a young soldier 
deserved to be in the Light Company, and 

wear wings See what a frank expression 

he has, and how it contrasts with Miles's 
scowl ! Not that there is much love lost 
between them, but -' 

'* Hush, sir, hush !" cried the old wrestler, 
peremptorily ; '^ don't ye see theyVe got 
' hald r " 

And in truth the two young men, discarding 
all the feints and subtleties which they had 
not scrupled to use with their previous compe- 
titors, had at once grappled with one another, 
and were already contending for the fall. The 
two umpires were walking slowly round them, 
and followed with their eyes their every move- 
ment ; but the spectators watched them with 
scarcely less of keenness, it being the struggle 
for the belt, which would be decided by the 
best out of three falls. With every muscle at 
fullest stretch, and their veins starting out 
upon their brows, the two young athletes 
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stood, first shoulder to shoulder, then head to 
head, as the circle of their arms shifted up- 
wards, then whirled on a sudden so rapidly 
round, that one could scarcely distinguish 
one from the other, tiU at last both came 
to earth with a thud — ^Miles Eipson upper- 
most. 

" Pretty, pretty !" exclaimed the old wrestler 
approvingly ; " that's the old sort that used to 
be when I was a lad." 

"I am very sorry for George," observed 
Mr. Murphy, gloomily; *'I am afraid he is 
overmatched." 

"Bonnie Geordie, bonnie Geordie," cried 
many a voice, but it was rather in the tone of 
pity than of encouragement. His popularity, 
although he was a stranger, was greater than 
that of his rival; but the wrestling ring 
affords that " fair field and no favour " so much 
desired, though so seldom found ; its plaudits 
are very properly reserved for him alone who 
has proved himself the best man. 

George Adams took not the slightest notice 
of these well-meant signs of favour, but with 
his fine face very pale and still, walked slowly 
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towards the centre of the jing to meet his 
antagonist. 

Miles Ripson, on the other hand, with a 
flush of triumph on his dark face, stepped 
swiftly forward, and placed his arms about the 
other, as though they were the garland of 
some victim doomed to the sacrifice. 

" He's makken ower sure," muttered the old 
wrestler; "yon lad's net to be laked wi'. — 
Thear, see, he's got hald ower heigh. Yes, 
haldl hald!" cried he, in corroboration of the 
umpires' decision, to which Miles Ripson's 
voiceless lips had appealed in vain. " Bonnie 
Geordie, bonnie Geordie, if Miles does get 
out a that, I'se omost like him." 

But although Ripson acquitted himself ex- 
ceedingly well in the disadvantageous position 
in which his own rashness had placed him, his 
mistake was a fatal one. After a close and 
trying struggle, in which neither seemed to 
Ipave his foothold, but to grow out of the very 
ground, like embracing trees. Miles was lifted 
into the air, and (notwithstanding that his 
less powerful opponent staggered under the 
burden) deposited, like a sack which is too 
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heavy for its bearer, upon the trampled 
earth. 

A great shout broke fortt from all present ; 
not because Miles was thrown, but because his 
defeat was mainly attributable to a neglect of 
that excessive caution which had gained him 
akeady more than one victory. His system 
had hitherto been to weary out his opponents 
by feeling for a hold, but never to grasp his 
fingers until he had obtained so superior a 
grappling-place as almost insured his success. 
His passionate antipathy to the young Sapper 
had prevented him from practising his usual 
caution with Azm, or perhaps the result of the 
last encounter had rendered him too confident 
in his own powers. " There is a third fall 
yet!" muttered he between his teeth, as he 
rose uninjured from the earth. 

" Yes, there is," returned the young soldier 
quietly. " Let us get it over." 

But Miles Eipson was no longer in a hurry. 
George waited for him, until cries arose of 
" Time, time !" all round the ring, and when 
he came forth at last, he stooped, and took 
up earth in his hands, as though he were 
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washing them, in order to gain the firmer 
hold. 

"You will grip fast enough without that, 
Eipson," said Greorge good-humouredly, for his 
own fingers were twitching nervously enough, 
and longing to clasp his foe. 

" Stop !" cried the umpires — " stop !" as the 
pair began making those circular mesmeric 
passes over each other's shoulders peculiar to 
the northern mode of wrestling. " You have 
forgotten to shake hands." 

** We'll shake hands when we've get our 
hald," answered Miles grimly. "We're not 
so fond of ane anither, us two." 

Round and round walk the umpires, until 
their eyes grow weary with watching, and still 
the two young men stand like graven images 
except for the shifting hands thrown outward 
behind each other now and again, to certify 
that they have taken no hold. As each chin 
rests upon the other's shoulder in that un- 
loving embrace, it is strange to mark the set 
resolve in the firm lips, the nervous twitch- 
ing of the nostrils, and the vigilance of the 
anxious eyes. ''Take care, take care, bonnie 
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Geordie; he's tiring you out," cried Claude 
Murphy. 

" Wisht, wisht/' returned the ancient athlete, 
"don't fash yersel. T' lad knaws that weel 
enough hissel/' 

At which there was a burst of laughter, 
followed by a roar of excitement and admira- 
tion: ^They've hald — they've hald!" So 
narrowly was every movement watched by 
the spectators, that they perceived when the 
fingers met with meaning and not in feint as 
immediately as the umpires themselves. And 
in a moment the two almost motionless figures 
began to writhe and strain like a couple of 
fierce-eyed snakes, whose power lies in their 
folds. Then, again, as though turned to stone, 
they once more stood, but this time in a 
position from which there could be no change 
for one of them at least, and probably for 
both, save when they should kiss mother- 
earth. Eipson had wound his right leg round 
his rival's left, and was bending his slender 
body backward by the whole weight of his 
own. Adams, after an ineffectual attempt to 
bear him back, submitted to this burden. 
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which he knew was by no means resting itself, 
as sturdily as he could for a few seconds, albeit 
the perspiration stood upon his brow with the 
pam as much as with the strain ; then, feeling 
Miles's leg-clasp relax, he knew that hLs 
moment had arrived, and, mustering his little 
remaining strength, he swung himself swiftly 
round, to fall indeed, and with crushing force, 
but to fall with his rival under him ! 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

AT THE WISHING-GATE. 

The kitchen at Ander Farm, or Ander Nook, 
as it was more usually termed, like many a 
kitchen in Cumberland at the period of our 
story, in houses of far greater pretension, was 
kitchen, and parlour, and all. Its windows, 
which might have been made to command one 
of the loveliest views in Great Britain, looked 
out upon the little farmyard, of which a very 
dirty pond, patronised, however, by some 
magnificent ducks, and a prodigious midden or 
dunghill, were the principal features. This 
last, indeed, was so near the long low dwelling 
that it partially overshadowed the apartment 
in question ; and it was not originally a light 
room. In place of ceiling, huge dark beams of 
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wood crossed and recrossed it, from which, 
later in the year, black sides of bacon would 
cluster thickly as grapes in a vineyard ; while 
in the ample chimney would be suspended by 
their hind-legs perhaps half-a-dozen whole 
sheep, which, headless and disembowelled, 
presented, to one ignorant of that good old 
Cumberland custom, rather a terrific spectacle, 
but to the guidman of the house, as he sat 
with his pipe beneath their comely carcases, 
aflforded great comfort in assurance of plenty 
against the coming winter. The hooks for 
the support of these chimney-ornaments were 
hanging in their places even now, and gave 
the idea that some Brobdingnagian fisherman 
was putting in his hues outside the roof; and 
that one of them had been so fortunate as to 
catch an iron pot, from the lidless top of which 
escaped a savoury smell, in which the con- 
noisseur in broths might have detected 
onions. 

Of articles of vertd in this chamber there 
were none ; but immediately opposite the fire, 
every ray of which was reflected in its polished 
depths, stood an oak-chest that would have 
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fetched xnuch money in Wardour Street, Soho. 
It was of great size, and wore upon its brown- 
black brow a date of two centuries ago ; fruit 
and flower, and bird and beast were carved 
over its glossy face and sides in great profusion, 
if not in exact similitude; and around the 
keyhole strayed this way and that, Hke the 
vague yet complex flourish of a writing-master's 
hand, some thin tarnished bands of silver. 
Intense polishing — '* elbow-grease" was the 
homely term — ^had brought the old chest to 
such a pitch of perfection that it shone like a 
mirror ; but the precious metal had suflfered 
from this discipHne, and was gradually fading 
away for want of plate-powder. Although 
similar articles of furniture were by no means 
rare in the district, contrasting curiously 
enough with the rudeness and simplicity of 
their surroundings, this chest was an excep- 
tionally fine one, and constituted the chief 
pride of old Tyson Harrison, its present pos- 
sessor, who, though confined to his bed with 
rheumatism in an adjoining room, caused his 
door to be left wide open, that he might watch 
the fire flare and flicker upon the article in 
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question, and calculate how many layers of 
brown oat-cake were hidden beneath the shining 
lid. Two spinning-wheels, also of antique but 
handsome materials, stood near the window, 
the one of the usual sort, but the other a very 
large one, on which the wool is spun, the 
spinner stepping to and fro. Many a year 
during his long Hfe had hard-working Tyson 
spent in that honest exercise, and many a 
thousand pounds (of wool) had he made by it ; 
but he had bidden Niece Mary move it out of 
his sight now ; he could not bear to look upon 
it since Dr. Warton had honestly given him to 
understand that he would never be up and 
about again, and far less able to follow his 
favourite employment. As the disabled sports- 
man puts away his fowUng-piece, knowing he 
shall never more brush the stubble or the dewy 
turnips with his eager feet ; or as the ancient 
whist-player, with his memory gone, avoids 
the green baize-field which can be no longer 
the scene of his triumphs, so the frugal farmer 
could not trust himself to gaze upon that 
representative not only of his chief amusement 
but of his honest toil. 
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Tyson Harrison had never been a pleasure- 
seeker, and that which had contributed to swell 
his store had afforded him greatest satisfaction 
— at least so long as Niece Mary had ever 
known him. By many he was called '* close- 
iisted/' and indeed he was not a generous man, 
but he had never been an unjust one ; and it 
was pitifiil to see the old fellow powerless upon 
his bed that afternoon, while the spinning- 
wheel stood silent in its unaccustomed corner, 
and the shadows lengthened and deepened 
about him like the drawing uear of Death. 
His mind was busy where his body could not 
be — ^in his meadows, or about his little farm ; 
and his ear was vigilant to catch each well- 
known sound — the frightened rush of the sheep 
driven by the colly-dog, or the low of the cows 
coming in from pasture, which instantly repre- 
sented to his eye the operation without. He 
would never behold them more except in that 
way, and it troubled him to think how things 
might be going on without his superintendence. 
Now and again, his thoughts involuntarily 
pictured how matters would be when he was 
dead and gone ; but he was averse, like most 
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of his class, to this objective view of the matter. 
It would be time enough to eutertaiu such 
very serious considerations later on. He had 
not yet made his will, but he intended to do 
so on the first convenient opportunity. Niece 
Mary was his sole heir ; but it was necessary 
that " the property " (it was ridiculously small 
to be so entitled, but the phrase pleased old 
Tyson) should be tied up. Mary, although 
a good wench, was a romancing, fooHsh girl, 
and as likely as not to make a bad match of 
it. He had given her a piece of his mind 
about Miles Eipson, a drunken ne'er-do-well, 
who was sometimes without a sixpence, and 
at others in possession of more money than 
could be easily accounted for; and he had 
heard about her goings on with George Adams, 
the red-coat ; and although he did not believe 
the girl was such a fool as to think seriously 
of becoming the wife of either, it was his inten- 
tion to make such testamentary provisos as 
should rob her of all attraction in the eyes of 
such " trash " as they. Not to do that would 
be to fail in his duty to his own, which, said 
the Good Book that lay upon the little window- 
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seat within reach of his hand, was to behave 
"worse than an infidel." 

There was one other volume there beside, 
The Shepherd's Guide — and those • two books 
comprised his entire library. The Guide was 
rather a monotonous volume, having a wood- 
cut of a single sheep upon each page ; but he 
was never tired of looking at one particular 
picture. Above the marks of the bodies of the 
sheep belonging to Tyson Harrison of Ander 
Nook were set forth with great particularity : 
" Cropped near ear, upper key bitted far, a pop 
on the head, and another at the tail, head 
ritted, and with two red strokes down both 
shoulders." To read this familiar jargon over 
and over again afforded him genuine satisfac- 
tion — such magical privileges does a little 
property confer upon its possessors. But al- 
though Farmer Harrison's library was thus 
restricted, his niece had quite a Bodleian upon 
the shelves of her own little room ; volumes 
which were neither rare nor curious, having 
indeed all been purchased at various times 
from travelling hawkers at an almost uniform 
rate of ninepence a piece, but which Mary 
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reckoned to be the most precious things she 
had. The Mysteries of Udolpho, the One- 
handed Mo7iky and Tales of Horror^ formed her 
favourite literature by day ; but towards night- 
fall she was apt to grow timid, and to exchange 
that species of reading for works of a less sen- 
sational character, such as The Pride of the 
Village and The Maid of Buttermere. She 
was at this moment engaged in perusing the 
last-mentioned narrative in the kitchen, but 
not so deeply enthralled in its dismal details 
but that ever and anon she threw a glance up 
at the huge old-fashioned clock, the hands of 
which were pointing to near seven o'clock. 
She had not been out that day, for she could 
not leave her poor uncle alone, and everybody 
about the farm who could have filled her place 
within-doors had gone down to the wrestling 
in the vale ; but she was now expecting the 
arrival of a certain person that would relieve 
her for a little of her charge. She was a kind- 
hearted girl and an attentive nurse to her uncle, 
but she had a particular reason for wishing to 
be at liberty that evening, and the time would 
have passed very wearily but for her little 
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book. O blessed powers of the printing-press ! 
what benefits have you not conferred upon the 
watcher, you at whose magic touch the Hours 
straight take to themselves wings, and anxious 
care and the pangs of love itself are forgotten ! 
May your Worshippers have a constant charity 
for those who are not in the true faith, and 
despise or have no lilpng for books, for they 
suffer many things against which there is no 
antidote. No wonder poor old Tyson, who 
has read with difficulty his allotted chapters 
in the Sacred Volume, and has wearied him- 
self with staring at the woodcut of his spotted 
sheep, is impatient and cross. 

"Mary, my lass!" cries he through the 
open door, " what ist' doin' ? Where's my 
broth r 

" It's not quite ready yet, uncle : you shall 
have it in five minutes." 

" Kjy it's always five minutes between me 
and everything Ah tak a fancy to ; and when 
t' time's gone t' taste's gone. Gi' meh a pipe 
a *bacca ; 'tis in t' big horn in t' cubberd." 

" I don't think you had better take tobacco, 
uncle." 
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"Thoo knas nought aboot it. Bring the 

Stay, there's t' dogs. See if that isn't Parson 
comin' ; it's lang past his time ; but then 
neabody thinks of a poor bed-ridden aid man 
like me." 

" Nay, I am sure Mr. Wilson never forgets 
anybody, uncle, much less an old friend like 
you. But maybe he's, been to Longsleddle, 
which is a good step " 

" A coortin !" interrupted the old man 
contemptuously. "A nice thing at his time 
a life, and he alius talken'et churchyard." 

" But the poor girl was left without a penny, 
and her father was such a friend of Mr. Wilson's 
uncle ; he couldn't well have provided for her 
in any other way." 

'^Eigh; you're alius for coortin'. But I 
say, there's neah fool like an aid en. Can't t' 
run oot and see whether it is t' Parson, instead 

a Ah can't see the', but Ah kna thoo's 

readin' some rubbishin' book. As soon as iver 
I git oot again, I'll bum t' whole lot on 'em, 
thatlwiU." 

Scarcely had this barbarous threat been 
uttered, when the latch of the door was lifted. 
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and there entered an elderly man, of benevolent 
countenance, dressed in a coarse black frock 
trimmed with black horn buttons, a checked 
shirt, a leathern strap about his neck in place 
of a stock, and with a pair of " clogs " on — 
huge wooden-soled shoes plated with iron — 
a presentment of a clergyman of the Church 
of England such as would have turned au 
Oxford divine scarlet. And yet this gentleman 
was a pluralist, enjoying the imited revenues 
of the curacies of Sandalthwaite and Amdale, 
which, together, produced him an income of 
eight and forty pounds per annum. He was 
also the schoolmaster of both parishes, biit as 
he only took money from such parents as were 
willing, as well as able, to pay for the doubtful 
advantages of education, he received per head 
considerably less than is paid for the mere 
article of birch at Eton. Moreover, since the 
parishioners of his smaller district were very 
scattered, it was his custom upon the Sabbath 
to give, after divine service, messes of broth to 
such as had come from far; and as this in- 
volved the cooking of as much fresh animal 
food as was intended for his week's consump- 
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tion, the Eev. Robert Wilson lived six days out 
of the seven chiefly upon cold meat. 

*'How is your uncle, Mary?'' said he in a 
low voice, and nodding towards the sick man's 
chamber. Mary shook her head despondently. 

"I was afraid so," continued the visitor. 
" I met Dr. Warton on my way to — ^to Long- 
sleddale, and he told me we must expect no 
change for the better." 

"Why don't ye come in hither, Parson," 
exclaimed the farmer peevishly, " instead a 
whisperin' wi' that lass about me ? I'se not 
gaen to dee yet awhile, I can tell ye. — Hoo *se 
yer young woman? A, but yer a bold 
man to wed wi' yan as is young enough to be 
yer doughter." 

The colour rushed into Mr. Wilson's face, 
but faded away almost as quickly as it came. 

" Yes, Tyson/' said he with a smile (and 
using the broad dialect of the district, which 
we may take as spoken), " I am really going 
to be married; and it is very kind of the 
young lady, as you were thinking, to take 
compassion upon an old fellow like me." 

*' Na, na, I didn't say that," answered the 
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sick man, mollified by this humility, and put 
in good-humour at finding himself with com- 
pany about him — ^for both Mr. Wilson and 
Mary were standing by his bedside. " A lass 
might do warse, and much warse. I wish 
my Mary here was sure of as good a husband 
as you, Mr. Wilson. Old age isn't the worst 
thing that can be laid against a man — and you're 
not so very old either. Besides, why young folk 
die off now-a-days as likely as old ens. Wha 
would ha' thought of poor Master Charlie 
bein takken away so sudden ? You've heard t' 
news, I daresay ?" 

" Yes, I have, Tyson ; and I grieve over it 
almost as though he were a son of my own. 
Never did I know so good a lad, nor one who 
gave such promise for his manhood. Poor 
boy, poor boy !" 

" That's just what Mary says. You know 
she was up in service at t' Hall until I was 
badly ; and she was for ever talkin' of Master 
Charlie — makin' a match between him and 
Miss Evelyn against when they grew up, and 
fancyin' how he was goin' to be a hero, like 
the Duke a Wellington, until she began to 
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believe ivery thing was raley goin' to happen, 
just as in her rubbishin' books ; and now the 
poor young fellow's drowned/* 

" Yes, and who got him drowned ?" ex- 
claimed Mary, her black eyes flashing through 
her tears : " who but his own aunt, Miss Selina, 
as poisoned his uncle's mind against him, and 
got him sent out to them forren parts " 

" Hush, hush !" interposed Mr. Wilson 
reprovingly. "Miss Woodford could not pos- 
sibly foresee such a sad mischance, and doubt- 
less is sorry enough now for any harshness 
which she may have shown towards the poor 
lad." 

" She sorry ! not a bit of it, sir," answered 
Mary indignantly. '' You don't know her as I 
know her, who have lived under the same roof. 
Nobody who wasn't a real bad en could behave 
as she does to that little angel. Miss Evelyn. 
And the dear child will break her heart now, 
and there will be none to comfort her." 

" There is always One to comfort us, whether 
we are old or young," answered Mr. Wilson 
gravely ; " and as I am about to speak of Him 
to your uncle, we had better be alone for a 
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little. It would do you good to take a run 
upon the hill yonder, Mary, for you look pale ; 
I daresay you have had no fresh air to-day.'* 

We have said that Ander Farm was placed 
in a sort of cup on the hill-side, so that while 
the house and its belongings were clustered 
together snugly enough, the mountain sloped 
up immediately behind it rugged and limitless ; 
and in front, to one who stood upon its brink, 
the whole world of Lakeland seemed to be 
stretched before his eyes. Mere love of the 
picturesque did not, however, induce the good 
folks of Sandalthwaite to climb so far as the 
Nook, the approach to which was gained by 
a zigzag road through a hazel copse ; but it 
had two other attractions which made it irre- 
sistible, at least to the young — ^the one was its 
nuts, and the other was its Wishing^gate. In 
the proper season the little wood quite swarmed 
with village children : at every turn you came 
upon some youthful group which reminded 
you of Morland's pictures, and in the still, blue 
air you heard on all sides the " crack, crack " 
of the shells, giving way before their sharp 
white teeth ; but all the summer through the 
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Wishing-gate had its devotees. It was a 
prosaic-looking gate enough ; and there was a 
dreadful Notice stuck upon a board beside it, 
threatening various pains and penalties against 
whomsoever should deface it ; but it opened 
upon Paradise. As one stood leaning upon its 
topmost bar, there seemed, to a lover of the 
picturesque, scarce anything to wish for. 
Immediately beneath lay the vale of Sandal- 
thwaite, with its long mere studded with one 
or two rocky islets, and crossed by its bridge 
of planks, at that distance looking even frailer 
than it really was. The coach -road — for, not- 
withstanding Mr. Woodford's disparaging re- 
marks, there was a coach-road — was hidden by 
the wood, so that the whole scene seemed shut 
out from the world in jealous seclusion ; and 
yet there was many a sign of human tenancy. 

Through the thick fir-clump opposite Black- 
barrow the sun would strike at noontide upon 
some window of Dewbank Hall, or in the 
evening, as now, the lights could be seen in its 
upper chambers. The night, too, must be dark 
indeed when Mr. Wilson's whitewashed cottage 
did not gleam from beneath its sheltering 
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sycamores. The village alehouse, too, flashed 
its welcome early, where just now there was 
high revel after the wrestling-bout, although 
no murmur of it could reach so high. There 
was no sound in that July evening save the 
trickling of the beck from Ander Tarn (far up 
the mountain), which, to the quiet wood, all 
night, warbled its sweet tune. Much of this 
was lost upon the majority of those who 
visited the Wishing-gate, and I am afraid it 
was lost upon Mary Harrison. She had 
hastened thither while Parson Wilson was 
attending to her uncle's spiritual needs, for 
reasons quite independent of the scenery. She 
was a hearty believer in the genius loci ; and 
she had come thither to wish her wish. Many 
a lad and many a lass had gone there before 
her to do the like, who were now lying yonder 
under the black shadow of the yew in the 
churchyard, with all their wishes ended. 
Generation after generation had come and 
gone, but the virtue of the spot had never 
failed. Gate after gate had been literally 
hacked and hewn to pieces, and this com- 
paratively new one of her Uncle Tyson's was 
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going the way of all wishing-gates also, in 
spite of the threatening placard. Nor were 
those who wished any wiser than their fore- 
fathers. Across and along the bars ran the 
carven wishes, as of old, some in prose, and 
some in verse, but all to the same tune. 
House and land, and money and kine, were 
the things desired ; nay, in one case, some 
visitor (hot and thirsty, doubtless, after his 
noonday climb) had expressed in indelible 
characters his longing for a Mug of Beer. 
But the lovers, who in reality formed ten per 
cent, of the worshippers at this shrine, rarely 
left any record of their visit, beyond the name 
of the desired object : MAET HAEEISON 
was inscribed on the topmost bar twice over : 
once fairly cut into the wood by a skilled 
carver, and again rudely painted in shining 
characters, evidently with a huge piece of black- 
lead, or " wad." Mary knew well by whose 
hand each had been placed there. The hand- 
some brunette had many a suitor among the 
small statesmen in the neighbourhood, but 
their humbler rivals, George Adams and Miles 
Eipson, took her romantic fancy far more than 
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they. Both were very comely young fellows, 
and that they were poor was far from an objec- 
tion in her eyes. In the Pride of the Village the 
heroine did not suffer her choice to be swayed 
by the base considerations of lucre, and Mary's 
heart had applauded her as she read. The 
Maid of Buttermere^ on the other hand, afforded 
a terrible example of the evil of suffering the 
affections to be dazzled by social position. 
"How happy could I be with either, were 
other dear charmer away," is a sentiment 
which is by no means peculiar to males, and I 
am afraid that Mary had not quite made up 
her mind in. favour either of George or Miles. 

They were equally eligible in the way of 
poverty and humble station — the one a soldier, 
and the other a worker in a wad-mine ; they 
both expressed themselves devoted to her, and 
happy only in her presence. What, then, had 
she come to the Wishing-gate to wish for? 
As her soft hazel eyes roamed over the lovely 
scene, they suddenly lit upon a sight which 
brought the scarlet to her cheeks, as though a 
gleam from what she saw — a red coat coming 
through the copse: — ^had settled on them. It 
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was not the first time that, by the happiest 
chance, a suitor had found her at that spot ; 
but something seemed to tell her that this 
interview would be a more serious one than 
any which had preceded it. She had not ex- 
pected to see either of her swains that evening, 
for she well knew that they had been wrestling 
at Sandalthwaite, and that after that healthful 
sport it was usual for the athletes to recreate 
themselves at the village inn. She was not so 
exacting as to have been annoyed if neither had 
come up to tell her the result of the day's con- 
test ; but of course she felt gratified by the pre- 
sent attention. It was certain, from George^s 
having undertaken to bring the news, that 
Miles had not been, at all events, so successful 
as himself. Poor Miles ! How his fine dark 
face would glow with anger, and his black eye 
flash fire ! She was always somewhat fright- 
ened at him when his temper was roused ; but 
still she owned to herself that he never looked 
so handsome as then. The likeness, upon such 
occasions, between Miles and Count Conrad 
(sumamed the Magnificent), in the One-handed 
Monk^ was quite remarkable. 
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Although Mary knew in her beating heart 
that the Sapper must be approaching very near 
the object of his siege, she pretended to be un- 
conscious of his approach. Her attitude, her 
features remained the same, except that into 
the latter was thrown a certain thoughtful 
tenderness, which a lover would know how to 
translate; not that she was a flirt, but a 
woman. 

"Mary/' said a quiet manly voice close 
beside her. " It's me ; you needn't start. 
Don't turn, don't look at me ; but tell me 
what you were wishing for." 

" Why should I not look at -you, George 
Adams ?" 

" Because I've something here which I don't 
want to show you till I've heard ye wish." 

" It must be the wrestling-belt !" thought 
Mary, always alive to the results of heroism. 
"Poor Miles I" But she said: "I wonder 
what it can possibly be ?" 

" What wef e you wishin' for, Mary, my , 

when I caught you here leaning over the 

Lucky Gate ?" 

" What is that to you ?" 
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" Much, Mary — everything !" returned 
George with tender gravity. 

*' Well, then, perhaps I was wishing — mind, 
I only say perhaps — ^that somebody might gain 
the belt at Sandalthwaite." 

" Then your wish is granted, pretty one : it 
is here, Mary. It is yours." And he cast 
aslant her shoulder, as the Queen wears her 
Order of the Garter, the broad thick belt of 
leather with its huge steel buckle, in token of 
his prowess in the Eing. 

All pity for his absent rival was lost sight 
of by the blushing girl in this act of graceful 
homage. " Dear George !" cried she, " I am 
so glad !" 

"Miles and I were the two last standers, 
Mary ; and I * felled ' him. I thought of you 
a deal more than of the prize. He threw me 
the first time, and I seemed to see him coming 
up here this very evening to tell you of his 
victory; then I said to myself: 'He never, 
never shall.' It was you who ^strengthened 
me and made me conquer. And yet, Mary, it 
will have been all for nothing, unless I gain 
another prize from your own lips." 
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'* Why, IVe given you one already !" ex- 
claimed Mary, " you ungrateful man !" 

" Yes, Mary ; but I want something else, 
sweeter even than your kisses — ^j'our promise 
that one day you will become my wife." 

" O George ! I really must have time " 

" There is no time to lose, Mary. I shall 
leave this place to-morrow : our work is 
finished here, and we are ordered south. May 
I depart in comfort, knowing that you have 
passed your word to be true to me ? It will 
not be so very long ere I return and claim you 
for my own. Mr. Murphy has just promised, 
so soon as I obtain my discharge, to get me 
made an overseer at the lead-mine, through 
Miss Selina's influence, to whom — but that is 
a secret at present — he is going to be married. 
Come, dearest girl, say * Yes !' or you will 
dismiss me a most miserable man. I shall 
scarcely be able to stay away from you even for 
a few months — for I trust it need not be longer 
— ^but if you doom me to lose you for ever, ah, 
heaven! I could not bear it. Promise me, 
promise me, dear one !" 

" Hush, George ; there is some one calling 
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me up at the Nook — ^it is Mr. Wilson. Please, 
let me go." 

" Not till you have promised, Mary : I will 
have your * Yes ' or * No.' Oh, if you could 
but know how all my happiness hangs' upon 
one little word !" 

" Yes, then, dear George ! I promise you 

to be your wife." 

" Thank you ! bless you, Mary ! But one 
kiss more to seal the contract, and one in case 
I cannot get away to-morrow morning to wish 
you farewell. Good-bye, good-bye! I will 
write every week." 

So home ran Mary, with the precious belt 
about her, like an Amazon who had lost her 
quiver, only turning once upon the crown of 
the field where it dipped into the farm-yard, to 
kiss her hand ; and George was left alone by 
the WiAing-gate. ha™g nothn^ to ask the^ 
of the Powers of Good, and picturing life as 
full of happiness as the world beneath him was 
fuU of beauty 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHANGE EVERYWHERE. 

Though time and space may not be annihilated 
to make two lovers happy, still, it is permis- 
sible, in depicting the progress of our Hfe- 
drama, to suppose the lapse of years. Let us 
appropriate a modest twelvemonth, to begin 
with; but one revolution of the seasons, yet 
long enough after his wife's death to admit, 
with one day added, of the disconsolate 
widower's taking another bride without remark 
from the Censorious, nay, long enough not 
only to forget the Dead but the absent living. 
A scarcely heeded period of life to many of us, 
who pass to-day exactly as we passed yester- 
day, and as we shall pass to-morrow ; but a 
whole existence to others, if into its space is 
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crowded expansive Change — not necessarily o.' 
scene, or even of companionship, for in that 
case the life of a king's messenger would rank 
with that of Methuselah — but change of cir- 
cumstance. Thus, Mary is still at Ander 
Farm, and has never been away from it, and 
yet the whole of her previous life seems short 
by comparison with this last year, during 
which Uncle Tyson died, and she herself 
became a wife. Again, at Gable End, where 
the shadows of its sycamores have fallen upon 
Parson Wilson every day for thirty years, and 
fall upon him still, this last year has seemed to 
rival all the rest for length. And he has been 
happy as the days were long — ^happier than 
ever before — cheered by his bright young wife, 
and of late by a miniature edition of her also 
(so delicate and precious, that for the present 
it is bound in flannel), in the person of an 
infant daughter. At Dewbank Hall, too, there 
has been Change, and no small change. 

When Mr. Woodford was first given to 
understand that his sister was actually 
engaged to Mr. Claude Murphy, he could not 
have flown into a greater fury if she had been 
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his favourite daughter, and had announced her 
intention of wedding the footman. Instead of 
being charmed to get rid of her, and moved to 
pity for the poor fellow who had taken her off 
his hands, he anathematized her as an old fool, 
and her swain as a mercenary scoundrel. 
Never should either of them darken his doors 
£^ain. If that painter fellow flattered himself 
that he should ever see a shilling of the Wood- 
ford estate beyond those four thousand pounds 
which his wife brought him, he had never 
made a greater mistake in his life. He, 
Mr. Ernest Woodford, was only two years 
junior to his sister, was ^ considerably less 
bilious, had (by comparison) a heavenly 
temper, which rarely interfered with his 
digestion, and was thoroughly determined 
(and when had his will been unequal to the 
occasion yet ?) to outlive Selina. Even if it 
were otherwise — ^though it would not be — ^that 
painter fellow would get little by his bargain : 
should hiis shrew of a wife have possession of 
the property for a few short years, she could 
still not leave a stiver behind her ; he would 
have nothing save what he might manage to 

VOL. T. 1 
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save during that period of plenty, and, thank 
goodness, he was a man with whom saving 
was an impossibiUty. Evelyn Seflx>n-a very 
nice child, Evy, and growing more unlike her 
aunt every day — would be the sole heiress of 
the Woodfords ; all the golden fruit that had 
fallen to their share during the shaking of the 
pagoda-tree, as well as the thousands that were 
coming in from the black-lead mine — for the 
Wad, that had once been used by the uncon- 
scious dalesmen for marking their sheep, was 
now worth its weight in silver, and would all 
be hers. Although the inscrutable intention of 
Providence did appear to be that no Woodford 
should succeed to his own vacant throne — at 
least there should be no Murphy ; an English- 
man to the backbone himself, it was a comfort 
to reflect that in the harvest-field of his for- 
tunes he would have no Irish gleaner. All 
this, and a great deal more, he had not hesi- 
tated to tell Miss Selina, face to face, and in 
his worst manner ; and that lady had not been 
backward in retort. Poor little Evy fled the 
room in terror at the beginning of this battle- 
royal between her relatives ; but it would have 
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afforded a grown-up spectator of good principles 
the most intense enjoyment. The quarrels of 
the disagreeable are pleasant to good people, 
and this was such a quarrel. The store of 
venom which each was wont to expend upon 
the human family at large was poured out 
upon one another in so great profusion, that 
had not Kature been exceptionably plentiful to 
them in that secretion, their gall-bladders 
would have been emptied for ever. There is 
sometimes a greater temptation to the hasty- 
tempered than chivalry will admit, to call a 
lady a fool ; but to call her an old fool upon 
the occasion of her communicating to you her 
matrimonial engagement for the first time is 
no doubt a strong expression of opinion, and 
quite unpardonable, if warranted by the fact. 
Miss Selina had not expected congratulations, 
nor perhaps even to win her brother s consent. 
She had come armed for a combat a Voutrancey 
with the shield of Disdain, and the cuirass of 
Contempt, and the greaves (if we may say so 
without indelicacy) of the most perfect Inde- 
pendence ; but this shaft of her ungaJlant foe 
struck home through all her defences. She 
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had not intended to fight, but merely to lay 
down her gage — " I am going to be married 
to Claude Murphy, Ernest" — ^and let her 
brother take it up or not as he pleased. She 
had not expected that he would give his coun- 
tenance to her proposal in the least ; she was 
not even unprepared for his remark, that she 
might be married at the public-house, as being 
an appropriate spot for the celebration of such 
nuptials, for that she might rely upon it no 
wedding-feast would be spread at Dewbank 
Hall. But when he went on to tell her, in as 
plain words as she would have used herself had 
their places been reversed, that this Irish 
adventurer would never have offered his npck 
to the matrimonial noose but for those hopes 
(the fallacy of which he at the same time 
distinctly pointed out to her) which the death 
of young Charles Woodford had awakened 
within him, and wound up all with those 
terrible monosyllables, *^ Old fool," then Selina's 
sword of sharpness leaped from its scabbard. 

Man in his anger will say many things 
which he had better not have uttered, and 
which he will aftferwards wish unsaid; but 
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woman, once driven beyond the limits of prn- 
dence, will say anything and everything ; not 
only the (disagreeable) truth, the whole (dis- 
agreeable) truth, and nothing but the (dis- 
agreeable) truth, but even more than the (dis- 
agreeable) truth ; her imagination combines 
with her malice, and the result is something 
similar to Greek fire, a missile scarcely per- 
mitted by the laws of war. We males have 
no reason to plume ourselves upon any great 
superiority in this matter. If Jones wounds 
our amour propre — derides our abilities ad a 
divine, a lawyer, or (especially) as a professor 
of literature — and we come to hear of it 
through some good-natured friend, we go 
about " saying things " at the club, which can- 
not be quite justified, about "that fellow 
Jones," don't we ? And yet, what is such a 
provocation as calling one a dull writer? — and 
/, for one, would try to be " even " with the 
utterer of such an atrocious slander, I confess 
— compared to the spretce injuria formoe in the 
case of a woman ? 

I don't know what Miss Selina actually said 
to her brother, and probably, in the whirlwind 
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of her wrath, she herself did not know, but it 
was something that turned the Black Squire 
to that colour which the sea wears when the 
dark weed beneath it is beheld through the 
shallow green. The word " Clementina,'* how- 
ever, occurred in the sentence more than once ; 
and the result was, as her brother had warned 
her it would be, when she last uttered it in his 
study on the day when he received the news of 
his nephew's death ; Selina Woodford left 
Dewbank Hall that very day for her mother's 
house at Leamington, where she arrived on the 
second night, and by her unexpected appear- 
ance in the drawing-room, where a card-party 
happened as usual to be assembled, caused her 
astonished parent to revoke in trumps. From 
that uncongenial roof (for Miss Selina had a 
religious horror of all cards except wedding- 
cards), Mr. Claude Murphy carried her off as 
his bride a few weeks later. Of that event 
Mr. Ernest Woodford received no intima- 
tion except through the columns of his Com- 
mercial Times, a paper which he was accus- 
tomed to peruse with sedulous care, and in 
which he found a small-text paragraph, un- 
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cominonly like an advertisement, setting forth 
that a certain well-known artist had been 
united in the bonds of Hymen to the sister 
and heir-presumptive of Ernest Woodford, Esq., 
the wealthy East Indian merchant, and pro- 
prietor of the newly-discovered lead-mines in 
the neighbourhood of Sandalthwaite, Cumber- 
land^ Over this statement the gentleman it 
last referred to muttered something to himself, 
which may, perhaps, have been his congratula- 
tions ; but if he drank the health of the happy 
pair after dinner it was in solemn silence. 
Uncle Ernest, indeed, as Evy observed, was 
growing very silent, which formerly was not 
the case, and when he did speak — and this was 
a still greater change — ^his words and manner 
were conciUating and kind. "Little Evy," 
said he, " you are the only one now your old 
uncle has left to him. You are the last of the 
Woodfords; remember that'' He gave into 
her charge all the keys of the house except 
that of the cellar, and bade her be his house- 
keeper from henceforth; and the good little 
domestic creature soon learned to order the 
things her uncle liked for dinner, and to make 
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him as comfortable as liis disposition would 
permit bim to be. It was bis wbim tbat sbe 
sbould sit at tbe head of bis table even when 
Mr. Wilson and his new wife dined at the 
Hall, as well as on those much more frequent 
occasions when Dr. Warton looked in for pot- 
luck, aud sat with her uncle in his study over 
their cigars and whisky-and- water long after 
sbe was asleep in her tiny bed, dreaming of 
dead Charlie. It was her own request that 
she should wear mourning, and as everything 
she now asked was granted, she wore it, look- 
ing inexpressibly sweet and sad in her sable 
garments, and, except for the cap, like an in- 
consolable duodecimo widow. It did not dis- 
please her uncle that she had put away out of 
sight every relic . of the poor lost lad — the 
hockey-club that used to stand with the 
umbrellas in the hall, and the fishing-rod that 
hung over it — and carried the books that he 
used to call his own up to her private chamber ; 
nor was his name ever mentioned by either 
herself or her uncle, although they both thought 
of him not a little (and she indeed almost per- 
petually) in their very different fashions. 
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Matters had thus gone on, as we have said, 
for about a twelvemonth, when there arrived 
one morning, while Evy was making tea at 
the breakfast-table, and waiting for her uncle 
(who was getting v(^ry late in his habits), a 
note for the latter by the post, directed in the 
Well-known hand of Aunt Selina. It was 
usually a good hand in point of plainness, 
though a skimpy, starved sort of autography 
too, as though the writer grudged the ink, and 
forbore to bear hard upon her peri, for fear the 
point should wear out ; but on this occasion 
the letters were ill-formed and shaky, as 
though the writer were either intoxicated 
(which of course was out of the question) or in 
ill-health. • 

, " This will make Uncle Ernest very angry," 
thought little Evy, for the most casual men- 
tion of Miss Selina by any of the servants 
would make him cross for the day ; " and that 
is unfortunate, since I have got to ask him a 
favour this morning for poor George." 

Nor was the child's apprehension at all 
unfounded. 

*' What's thisT' cried her uncle, his quick 
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eye falling upon the letter in question the 
instant he entered the room. *' Who brought 
it ? Who dared to bring it ?" 

" It came by the post, uncle." 

" Of course, child ; and it ought to have 
been put into the kitchen-fire. But fetch me 
one of my big envelopes, and back it shall go 
again unopened. Unless she's greatly altered. 
Sister Selina won't much relish having to pay 
the postage." He laughed aloud as he said 
these words ; but while his niece went to his 
study to do his bidding, he scanned the ob- 
noxious missive very carefully, and with 
knitted brows. " She's ill," muttered he ; 
*'her nerves are gone, or she would never 
write like this ; and yet the woman's wrought 
iron. Perhaps she's poor and wants money, 
and therefore eats humble-pie. Yet that's not 
like her either ; still, it may be so ; that 
painter fellow is just the man to run through 
four thousand pounds in a twelvemonth. 
Gud ! if I thought so, I'd open it. I would, 
by Heaven! and then to-day would be the 
happiest day of my life !" 

" Here is the envelope, uncle." 
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"Very well: lay it here, child." He put 
his sister's letter oy^t it, but not withinside. — 
" Now, what have you got for my breakfast, 
Evy ? — ^A fresh trout : that is excellent." 

" Yes, uncle ; George Adams caught it in 
the lake this morning, and brought it here at 
once, thinking you would like it." 

" TJmph I" said Mr. Woodford ; " I daresay 
he thought a good deal about that.'* 

"At all events, poor George could have 
meant no harm by it, uncle." 

"Yes; it is harm in a young fellow like 
that to go a-fishing instead of going to work ; 
I hate idleness." 

" He has got no work to go to, uncle ; that 
was what I was going to ask you about this 
morning. He did expect, you know, when he 
got his discharge from the army, to get that 
place of second over-looker at the wad-mine, 
which has not yet been filled up." 

^* / never promised it him," returned Mr* 
Woodford, with irritation. "Let him go to 
his friend, Mr. Murphy : he's no friend of 



mine." 



**He was a great friend of — of poor 
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Charlie's, though, uncle. I think — I am sure 
it would have pleased Charlie, if he had heard 
that he was so well provided for. And you 
know how sadly he has been treated by Mary 
Harrison that was. Everybody pities poor 
George." 

" / don't, for one !" ejaculated the squire, 
contemptuously. " I pity no one who is fool 
enough to put trust in a woman. I shan't 
give him the place. — Now, don't go breaking 
your heart, Evy, about people of no conse- 
quence. — There, I'll see about it, I'll see about 
it ! Don't bother me with any such matters 
now : and if you have done your breakfast you 
may go, for I want to be alone for a little." ' 

When the child had left the room Mr. 
Woodford once more applied himself to the 
superscription of his sister's letter. "It is 
certainly shaky, uncommonly shaky," chuckled 
he. *' Perhaps the devil within her is really 
tamed. If she does want a reconciliation — 
which of course means Money — it would be a 
thousand pities not to open it. I wouldn't 
lose the gratification of writing No, for half 
the wad-mine." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WORMWOOD. 

Mr. Woodford broke the seal, and rapidly ran 
his eye over the contents of his sister's letter, 
which were contained in a single page, and 
written in pencil 

"e/wZy 14th. 

** Brother Ernest — ^I take the first oppor- 
tunity of returning strength to let you know 
that the Woodfords are no longer without a 
male heir. I know this will surprise you, after 
what you were so civil as to say at our last 
meeting ; but whether it will please you or not 
is another matter. The dear child (a very fine 
one) was born on the 10th instant at about 
ten o'clock a.m. ; it will be named * Claude 
Woodford' upon an early day next month. 
Had you behaved in a less brutal manner, it 
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should have borne your 'own name, whereby 
your darling wish for a successor might have 
been in some sort realised ; but you have put 
this satisfaction out of your own power. I am 
aware that any reference to my husband will 
be ill received, or I would say that he unites 
with me in the hope that you will make an 
effort to conquer your evil temper, which I well 
know causes yourself as much pain and trouble 
as it inflicts on others. Forgive me, if I seem 
to abuse the liberty of one who is still upon a 
sick-bed, and has been lately led by suffering 
to reflect more than usual upon human short- 
coming. I have nothing but your good ^" 

Here, with an inarticulate cry of passion and 
contempt, Ernest Woodford tore the letter 
into a hundred fragments, and stamped it 
under foot. 

" A fraud, a fraud !" cried he. " She would 
stick at nothing to vex me." He paced up and 
down the room like a caged beast, while the 
sun fell on mountain and mere without, and 
the whole earth seemed taking holiday. All 
that fair scene was his own — and yet the sight 
was wormwood, because one day, when he 
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should be lying in his dark grave, the offspring 
of this woman would bear sway there. Yes, 
her news was doubtless true ; and with what 
malignant pleasure must she have written it ! 
How could he have been so besotted as to 
believe that she wanted Reconciliation — 
Pardon ! shCy who only wrote in bitterest 
triumph, and dared to taunt him with his 
childlessness ! 

" Go, go r roared he ; and the terrified 
servant who had come in, as usual, to take 
away the breakfast- things, lefb the Black Squire 
once more to his meditations. ** The child 
may die," muttered he ; " one in five, they say, 
do die in, infancy ; and boyhood is a dangerous 
time of life." His eye lit upon the vacant 
space upon the wall, where a picture of his 
nephew had once been wont to hang, and he 
stood staring at it, as though he would recall 
the absent features. He was not thinking of 
dead Charlie, but of her who had there por- 
trayed him, long ago — very, very long, though 
it was but a few years back. His breath 
began to come in snatches, and he sat down 
and passed his handkerchief across his forehead. 
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He had been walking to and fro in angry 
haste, but it was no physical eflfort which had 
thus exhausted him. *' I will do it !" muttered 
he between his teeth. '' What is a broken 
oath in comparison with such sweet revenge ? 
Yes, Selina ; in treating yourself to this 
exquisite pleasure, you have not calculated the 
possible cost. You shall repent this insult 
yet. I, who had two enemies in the world, 
have now but one — ^yourself. You have re- 
conciled me to the other, and you shall 
reconcile the other to me. Folks may prate of 
Sympathy, but there is nothing like a common 
Hate for making one out of two. That will 
stand where love can find no foothold. — Thank 
you, Selina, thank you. But for this letter, 
perhaps you would have gained your point; 
but now, believe me, it is not so certain. For 
your sake — for your sweet sake, Selina Murphy 
— I will go through humiUations to which! 
could never, upon my own account, have sub- 
mitted. Humihation, Contempt, Eidicule — 
yes, I am prepared for all those, if only in the 
end I set my heel upon this woman and her 
beggar's brat.*' 
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More than one writer of talent and merit 
has recorded his praise of **a good hater," but 
for my part, experience has not corroborated 
their view. A man should indeed be '* dowered 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn," for 
evil principles, oppression, cruelty, falsehood; 
but one who enjoys a special faculty for hating 
his fellow-creatures is generally at best but a 
mere partisan. It is quite possible, too, that 
the complementary virtue of Attachment (of 
course always supposed to exist) may not be 
so proportionally powerful, in which case we 
get a lopsided individual, overweighted with 
malignity. If Ernest Woodford, however, was 
not good at hating, he was certainly better at 
that than at most things. 

**It will terrify her, at all events," mur- 
mured he, with a pur of satisfaction over some 
thought unexpressed. " If I only do that, it 
will be something. I should hke to see her 
looks when she comes to read my letter. How 
the painter fellow, too, will curse his foUy in 
saddling himself with such a burden for 
doubtful wage !" Over Ernest Woodford's face 
j&ushed a glow of colour, and his thin lips 

VOL. I. K 
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formed a crooked smile. ** Yes, sister, she will 
not refuse me, notwithstanding all that has 
come and gone, since I come with this revenge 
in my hand : there is no woman who does not 
love to cry quits." Mr, Woodford rang the 
bell for the servant to remove the breakfast- 
things ; and when that had been done, bade 
him tell Miss Evelyn her uncle wished to see her. 

" Evy," said he, ** I have news for you." 

" Indeed, uncle.'' Such a quiet, indifferent 
voice ! So different from that in which she 
had once asked him whether there was news 
from Charlie ! 

*'At least," continued Mr. Woodford with 
hesitation, " I may have great news for you, 
and I think I shall ; but it is not certain yet. 
I know you can keep a secret, Evy. Child as 
you were, you have never broken the promise 
you once passed to me, yeaxs ago." 

"I never have, uncle." The little cheeks 
had each a round pink spot in them, and for 
an instant Mr. Woodford looked at her sus- 
piciously. 

" Why do you colour so, Evy ? You are 
not telling me a story, I hope ?" 
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*' No, uncle ; but you said we were never to 
speak about " 

" Quite right, Evy ; good girl, good girl. — 
George Adams shall have that place you were 
asking me about ; only tell him that he got it 
through you, and through nobody else." 

" Oh, thank you, uncle, very much !" Eyes 
and lips smiled together, and she clapped her 
tiny hands like a benevolent fairy. 

**Evy, tell me truly, would you like your 
aunt to come back and live with us ?" 

'^No, Uncle Ernest.'' 

"I mean your Aunt Clementina?" 

*' Aunt Clementina !" The child grew 
crimson to the very tips of her ears, and 
stared at her questioner as though he had 
been the composite Sphinx herself. Astonish- 
ment was never more pronounced in so small a 
creature. 

" Yes, Evy ; your Aunt Clementina, she that 
was so kind to Charlie, and painted the picture 
of him that hangs in your room. How would 
you like me to ask her to come back again ?" 

" I should like it very well, Uncle Ernest, 
only " 
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'' Only what, child ? Don't be afraid to tell 
me what you are thinking." 

" Well, uncle, if you won't be angry," said 
Evy with simplicity, '* I was thinking that 
even though you asked her, perhaps she 
wouldn't come." 
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CHAPTER X. 

SEIDLITZVILLE. 

We do not go so far as the arrogant inhabit- 
ants of Seville, and assert that you who have 
not seen Seidhtzville have seen nothing ; but 
certainly you have lost a curious spectacle : 
nay, unless you have seen it twwe, under its two 
aspects of magnificence and decay, you may be 
said to have missed one of the most striking 
examples of the mutability of human affairs ; 
for Seidlitzville had once a Spa, and was 
bidding fair to be the rival of Bath and 
Cheltenham, and now it has no Spa, but has 
become a total wreck. Its palmy days lasted 
but a very little while, but were made the most 
of by builders. A small country town upon 
the great North Eoad in 1820, at the close of 
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1823 it was a city of Carcases ; not of the 
Dead indeed, for it was, on the contrary, 
reputed to be the very mother of health, 
imparting to hundreds its life-giving streams 
of chalybeate, but nineteen-twentieths of its 
buildings were in what is called the " carcase " 
state, unfinished, naked, unlet, and *'run up'* 
to meet an expected demand for house accom- 
modation. A gigantic hotel was erected con- 
veniently near that centre of attraction, the 
Pump-room. Terraces, squares, crescents, even 
Ovals were planned in the most commanding 
situations. A Bath-chair stand was instituted. 
A master of the ceremonies, nephew to a dead 
Irish viscount, and cousin to a living one, was 
procured by the Spa committee, regardless of 
expense. An analytic chemist of celebrity was 
paid five hundred pounds for discovering such 
virtues in the Seidlitzville spring as have 
scarcely been attributed by the Scotch to 
whisky. Several ancient persons of distinction 
came to play at whist in the subscription- 
rooms. A fortune-hunter or two even patro- 
nised the place, as likely to be a cover for the 
game of which they were in search, and not a 
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few nouveaux riches, among whom was our 
acquamtance, Mr. Ernest Woodford, flocked to 
Seidlitzville, as to a spot where they would be 
more thought of than at the old-established 
Spas, and which would be equally good for 
their livers. 

Then all of a sudden this promising state of 
things collapsed. The spring did not fail, but 
its water became no longer ferruginous. It 
was now openly whispered that it never had 
been so by nature, but that the proprietor of 
the Well had doctored it, fed it with tinctures 
of iron until the magnitude of the scale of 
deception had become too much for him. His 
paltry spirit, apt only for petty rogueries, had 
quailed before the gigantic undertaking to 
which his original fraud had grown. It was 
even said that his brain had given way under 
the pressure, and that for three days running 
he had supplied the spring with jalap instead 
of the usual tonic : at all events, during the 
illness which carried him ofl^ shortly after the 
failure, the poor wretch, doubtless harassed by 
the stings of conscience, would not touch any 
water at all, and muttering something about 
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'' letting Well alone/' expired, worth one hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds. Almost 
everybody else connected with SeidUtzville was 
ruined. The great hotel took nobody in from 
that time forth except its shareholders, for 
whom in those days such accommodation was 
unlimited: when it was subsequently trans- 
formed into the county Lunatic Asylum, some 
of these still remained its inmates, and a sad 
sight to the benevolent visitor it was to see 
them offer their blue mugs fiill of milk and 
water, with the assurance that it was real 
chalybeate, whatever Captain Morke might say, 
and would do him good. Captain Morke was 
the late master of the ceremonies, and exceed- 
ingly bitter against the committee and all who 
had in any way been connected with the Spa. 
He accused them of being a set of impostors, 
who had tempted him to disgrace his noble 
family by becoming their master of the cere- 
monies, by an annuity of six hundred pounds 
a year, which had only been paid for eighteen 
months. To whom was he to look for repara- 
tion, for compensation, and especially for the 
continuance of this income, if not to them ? 
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The chairman of the committee was said to 
have fled to another hemisphere, in order to 
avoid the harassing persecution of Captain 
Morke, who carried about with, him (for the 
chairman to drink) three vials — the vials of his 
wrath, as one might call them — ^the one con- 
taining Seidlitzville water as a chalybeate, 
another the same liquid as an aperient, and the 
third with Seidlitzville water as it became after 
its proprietor's demise, which last, although a 
most excellent spring water, certainly did not 
require a master of the ceremonies to preside 
over its dispensation. 

The terraces, the squares, the crescents, and 
the ovals remained untenanted; the Pump- 
room, haunted, it was whispered, by the 
Spectres of the Broken, was studiously avoided, 
and rapidly fell into disrepair. It looked like 
a ruined temple which had once been conse- 
crated to some "creed outworn." A more 
lamentable instance of failure of great expecta- 
tions than Seidlitzville afforded, was, in short, 
never seen in stucco. It was only by com- 
parison, however, that the place was rendered 
so pitiable. So much of it as was old, was 
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respectable-looking and comfortable enough, 
albeit it was dull. There is no dulness like 
that of a provincial town ; for there is a pre- 
tence of life about it which renders it (although 
we use the phrase "buried alive" to express 
the tenants of both places) more ghastly than 
Pompeii ; and when one contrasted the dulness 
of Seidlitzville with what it had been in its 
brief days of fashion — ^the period of drums, and 
routs, and promenades — the hush of its de- 
serted High Street, with that hall of lost foot- 
steps, the Assembly Eooms, staring with its 
sightless eyes down the whole length of it, was 
something appalUng. Otherwise, as we have 
said, the place would not have been worse than 
other provincial towns. There were the White 
Lion and the Bear^ the strongholds of the local 
Whig and Tory factions ; the town-hall, where 
justice was as " indifferently administered " as 
the Church could desire, every alternate Wed- 
nesday ; and the market-place, which had " had 
its nose put out of joint" during the Spa 
epoch, but was now reasserting itself, at least 
on Saturdays, as the ralljring-point of the 
population. It is in the market-place, opposite 
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the White Lion^ that the coaches stop to 
change horses, although, alas ! but rarely now 
to set down visitors. The single gentleman 
who has arrived at Seidlitzville upon this 
particular morning makes quite a sensation^ as he 
orders his portmanteau to be carried into the inn. 

" Bedroom, sir ?" inquires the mouldy waiter, 
clutching his damp napkin despairingly, as 
though, if disappointed this time, he would 
most certainly and without further respite 
proceed to hang himself therewith. 

The stranger nods assentingly. 

" Dinner, sir ?" urges the waiter eagerly, like 
one who, having met with an unexpected 
stroke of luck, determines to push his good- 
fortune. " Chops and fowls, sir, fowls and 
chops." 

" I don't know whether I shall want dinner 
or not," returns the stranger thoughtfully; 
*'but I should like to wash my hands." 

With this very modified form of patronage 
the waiter is for the present compelled to be 
content. An antique chambermaid conducts 
the guest to a confined chamber looking out 
upon a blank wall — ^there are twenty better 
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rooms unoccupied, and certain to remain so, 
but such is the system at the White Lion — 
and installs him as No. 40 ; which is so far 
suitable that he has numbered about as many- 
years. The stranger remains a long time in 
the seclusion of that apartment, and emerges 
from it in gorgeous apparel. It is the opinion 
of the mouldy waiter that " the gent is come 
down to Seidlitzville to be married ;" but the 
antique chambermaid, who has experienced the 
backwardness of mankind, responds contemptu- 
ously : " Not he." The plump landlady, who 
dwells in a sort of magnified cucumber-frame on 
one side of the entrance-hall, condescendingly 
bows to No. 40 as he goes out, and fancies she 
remembers to have seen his face before ; but 
although she shuts one eye tight, in order to 
assist reflection, and has nothing to do but to 
think about it for the next two hours, she 
cannot recall his name. At last she slaps her- 
self, like a man, on both her knees. " I 
know'd I'd have it," cries she triumphantly, 
"and now I've got it: that's Mr. Ernest 
Woodford." 

And she was right. Mr. Woodford steps 
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quickly up the High Street, with his hat tipped 
a Httle forward over his eyes, as though he by 
no means courted such recognition from any- 
body, until he arrives opposite a small red- 
bricked edifice standing back from the road, and 
separated from it by a garden and tall iron gate, 
upon which there is a brass plate, with the 
words Mrs. Morke upon it. He rings the bell, 
and tips his hat more forward than ever, 
because he knows that the first-floor windows 
command the entrance ; he has his card-case in 
his hand, but, upon catching sight of the mdd- 
servant's features, which are unknown to him, 
puts it back again into his pocket. 

"Is your mistress at home, and alone?" 
inquires he. 

" Yes, sir. — Who shall I say, please ?" 

"Say a gentleman wishes to see her upon 
important business." 

Admitted into the house, he is left alone in 
the little dark hall, where gloom prevents him 
from at first perceiving an object suspended 
upon the opposite wall ; when he does so, Mr. 
Woodford stands transfixed, like Eobinson 
Crusoe when he first discovered the footmark. 
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"Whose hat is that?" demands he of the 
returning servant. 

'' Master's hat." 

The maiden looked at him a moment with 
suspicion in her eye, then continued with a 
giggle : " Well, it ain't nobody's hat, sir. My 
mistress is a lone lady, and so we keeps a hat 
in the hall to persuade tramps and such like, 
who may happen to get withinside, as there's 
a man in the house. But there ain't no man, 
bless you, no, nor even a page-boy." 

The damsel uttered this last sentence some- 
what despondently, but Mr. Woodford, with 
characteristic absence of sympathy, replied: 
"Very good;" and wiping his forehead, as 
though something had been taken off his mind, 
followed the domestic upstairs. As the hall 
was gloomy, so is the staircase and so is the 
drawing-room, into which Mr. Woodford is 
ushered. This has the appearance of a show 
apartment rather than of a "living" room. 
Much of the furniture is swathed in brown 
holland, and what is not so is protected with 
ample anti-macassars ; each window-curtain is 
wrapped up in a sort of chintz bag, as though 
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for removal; the chimney ornaments — con- 
sisting of a clock that doesn't go, and two 
groups of wax-flowers — are under glass ; the 
book-shelf, full of ancient but gaudily bound 
volumes — Keepsakes, Annuals, and similar 
elegant rubbish — ^is guarded by glass doors. 
Upon the walls hang an infinite number of 
pictures, the frames of which are encased in 
yellow gauze : they are aU painted by the same 
hand, and most of them represent the principal 
features of Seidlitzville when it was at its 
zenith. Over the fireplace hangs a full-length 
portrait of Captain Morke, M. C, pointing 
with outstretched hand to a circular building, 
like the outside of a camera obscura, but which 
was doubtless the Pump-room. By the empty 
grate stands a banner-screen, magnificently 
embroidered with the arms of the House of 
BaUygabooly, of which the captain was a scion. 
A family-tree, rolled loosely up, and looped 
with green silk, is suspended over the piano, 
ready to be unrolled on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Mr. Woodford had plenty of time to 
observe these details, had he been so minded, 
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but he was not, although he had never been in 
that room before. 

**What the deuce did that fool of a girl 
mean by saying that was * her master's hat ?' " 
soliloquised he. "I wish the next half-hour 
was over. It was always her way to keep 
people waiting." At last he hears a stiff silk 
dress rustling against the banisters of the stairs 
without, and steps hastily into the shadow of 
a curtain. A lady, in reality rather older than 
himself, but looking much more juvenile, enters 
the room, and closes the door behind her — ^not 
without hesitation. 

''You wish to see me, I believe, sir 

"Why, gracious powers, it is Ernest Wood-- 
ford !" 

" Yes, Clementina, it is I." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

MRS. MORKE. 

If the "situation'' in which we left Mrs. 
Morke and her visitor was striking even to 
melodrama, the dramatis personce were common- 
place enough. Of Mr. Ernest Woodford we 
know sufficient to acquit him of any suspicion 
of the heroic ; and the lady who now stands 
opposite to him, with her hand upon her beat- 
ing heart, has as little Eomance about her as 
he. She is stout and fair, with scanty flaxen 
curls, such as the cheaper sort of dolls wear ; 
her pink eyes are small, and very narrow at 
the comers, and with the frightened look 
which we now read in them, she reminds us 
exceedingly of a guinea-pig. The one posi- 
tively good expression which she ordinarily 
VOL. T. L 
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possesses is Harmlessness. '* Weak, but good- 
natured," would be the verdict that would 
usually be passed upon her by the charitable 
observer ; but, like the animal to which we 
have ventured to compare her, " she has a kick 
in her " too, and she is at this moment strik- 
ing out. For almost a minute, she stands 
irresolute, with her little eyes riveted upon the 
intruder, in terrified fascination, and feeling 
behind her for the handle of the door, as 
though she would have escaped by flight; 
but presently the blood which has forsaken her 
cheeks returns, her cream-coloured complexion 
thickens, and her tight brow is' puckered with 
a frown. 

" How dare you come here ?'* cries she. 
** Did you not pass your word never to molest 
me more? I say nothing about your own 
self-imposed and solemn oath, but did you not 
make me that promise, Mr. Woodford ?" 

" Yes, Clementina, I did." 

**I beg you will not call me Clementina, 
sir. — So you confess you have broken your 
promise, do you? A pretty gentleman you 
are ! My noble father always warned me how 
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it would be : ' Once ally yourself with trade, 
and you may bid good-bye to honour,' were 
his very words. The scutcheon of the Bally- 
gaboolies has been sufficiently smirched, I should 
havejthought, without this further persecution." 

" She is even a greater idiot than she used 
to be," muttered Mr. Woodford beneath his 
breath ; but he answered her humbly enough : 
'* I have that excuse to oflfer, Clementina, which 
no woman should treat with scorn — I find 
it is impossible to live without you." 

" You lie, sir !" she replied. It was a 
curious speech to come from those indecisive 
lips, but they snapped it out quick as sparks. 
" Have I been your wife for two long years, 
not to know better than that ! Was I neces- 
sary to your existence for a single hour? 
Did you not treat me — and suffer her to treat 
me — as though I were a nonentity; a piece of 
furniture — me, the mistress of your house ! 
Did a day, a meal-tiuie pass, without some 
slight being put upon me by yourself, some 
insult by her? Can I ever forget it, think 
you ? Can I ever forgive it, Ernest Woodford ? 
Never !" _ 
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It was surprising to see how her passion 
ennobled this poor creature. Although her 
voice rose beyond its proper compass, and grew 
harsh and cracked, and her ears as well as 
countenance glowed like unhealthy beetroot, 
the genuine sense of wrong redeemed all such 
external drawbacks, and gave her words both 
strength and pathos. 

" Look you,** she went on ; "I did not seek 
your hand, sir, but you mine. You were rich, 
it is true ; but you were low-born and vulgar 
— as you are now, and as you always will be 
to your dying day. I was poor, but I was a 
lady. That pedigree — yes, you may sneer, but 
you would give half your wealth to come of 
such a stock — that pedigree, sir, was weighed 
against your purse. If I had chanced to have 
borne you oflfspring, you would have been 
more proud to think that those children had 
noble blood in their veins than that they would 
inherit your gold. But since you were disap- 
pointed of this, you meanly visited your spite 
on me ; nay, more, you suffered that vile woman 
also, whom you yourself despised, to vent her 
spleen upon me. Perhaps I could have par- 
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doned all besides, but I hated you for that, sir, 
and I hate you now." 

He put up his hand, as though in mitigation 
of such direful words ; but the flood-gates of 
her pent-up rage were opened, and she could 
not perhaps have stayed its current even if 
she would. 

** A woman must be foully wronged indeed, 
su", ere she casts away her husband's name, as 
I have yours; though not so much, indeed, 
because you bore it, as because your sister did. 
A woman must be conscious of her blameless- 
ness, when, after having fled her husband's 
roof, she comes to dwell in the very phice from 
which he took her, among old friends. They 
address me by my maiden title, sir, one and 
all ; they ignore, from a dehcacy which you 
cannot comprehend, the events of those two 
years I passed in bondage, with your sister for 
a jailer ; and I will add, that had you sent up 
your card, with that hatefiil name of Woodford 
on it, you would have escaped these home- 
truths to which you have now to listen, for I 
would never have consented to see your face." 

Here she paused for breath (but not at all 
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for words, albeit she was a woman by nature 
both slow and scant of speech) ; and Mr. 
Woodford, pale as death, made answer with 
forced calmness : " Madam — Mistress Morke, 
if you will have it so — although your reason 
for rejecting my poor name is scarcely valid, 
since my sister no longer bears it " 

"Is she d^odf interrupted the other with 
sudden vehemenc-e. "If such news as that 
has indeed brought you hither, Ernest Wood- 
ford, I can forgive your coming." 

" She is not dead, Clementina — she is mar- 
ried." 

" Married ? Impossible ! You are deceive 
ing me." 

" Indeed, I am not. Here is proof of what 
I say, and of much more." Mr. Woodford 
stepped forward, and placing in his wife's 
hand the pencilled note which had been the 
immediate cause of his visit, watched her 
narrowly while she read it. 

*'So this woman has a child," said Mrs. 
Morke in low but grating tones. " Eemember- 
ing her treatment of your nephew and niece, 
Ernest, I pity her babe. And she sneers at 
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you, her brother, because you are without an 
heir. You must have parted on bad terms." 

**We did so. She expressed her gratifica- 
tion when poor Charlie died — ^the boy you 
were so kind to, Clementina — and I told her 
what I had long had in my mind about her. 
She warned me at that time not to come hither 
or seek any reconciliation with you. That is 
what first set me thinking about it.'* 

" Ah !" 

Mr. Woodford's remark was not strictly 
complimentary, but the other did not take it 
at all in dudgeon ; on the contrary, her reply 
had a certain smack of satisfaction about it 
that is rarely comprised in a monosyllable. 
"' Ah !" repeated she, *' it did, did it ? And 
now, when she writes to say that your wealth 
is, as it were bespoken, certain to fall into the 
hands of Selina's son as soon as you are dead, 
and taunts you with your childlessness — I can 
read in your face how the barb rankles. So, 
then, if I — ^your wife — should consent to return 
to you, there would be no such certainty for 
this hateful woman : anxiety and fear would 
gnaw her heart." 
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"Would gnaw whatever substitute Nature 
has appointed for that organ," assented Mr. 
Woodford grimly. " Your sagacity saves me 
a world of explanation, Clementina. How I 
hate her ! you don't know how I hate her !" 
and the speaker slowly turned his swarthy 
hands one over the other, like some malevolent 
Eastern mute who had received an esteemed 
order for wholesale strangulation. 

" Pooh, pooh !" answered Mrs. Morke ; " you 
love her." 

Ernest Woodford strove to smile, but his 
lips declined their office, and only showed his 
glistening teeth. 

"You love her, I say, in comparison with 
hate like mine. You do not know, you cannot 
guess, what I have to avenge ! You will 
repent of this scheme of yours, even yet. You 
wiU not be able to stand the ridicule of society, 
although you have endured my contempt to- 
day with a forbearance which (considering 
what your temper is) has really done you 
credit." 

" She told me that I would never bear with 
either, Clementina, and therefore I have en- 
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dured the one, and will ignore the other. 
Besides — if you really think of doing me this 
fevour — at Sandalthwaite nobody knows that 
I have ever been married. It is a place en- 
tirely secluded, and out of the way of all 
gossips. — Not dull, you know," added Mr. 
Woodford hastily, as Mrs. Morke cast rather 
a desponding glance at her moire antique^ 
trimmed in the latest fashion — '' not dull, like 
Seidlitzville, but quiet ; and the society exceed- 
ingly select: county families — ahem — clergy, 
and a medical gentleman of great intelligence 
and skill. You will be considered, of course, 
to be a bride." 

A gleam of topaz-light illumined Mrs. 
Morke's pink eyes. She had been a bride al- 
ready, and the experience had not been satis- 
factory; but the illusion is one of which a 
woman is not easily disenchanted, or we should 
not have so many manimiitted widows submit- 
ting to the yoke a second time. Ernest Wood- 
ford saw his advantage, and pressed it eagerly. 

" Clementina, I swear to you that if I have 
anything to forget with respect to o,u: married 
life, except my own ill-conduct, it is forgotten. 
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The person who caused our disagreements, 
or, at all events, ceaselessly strove to foment 
them, has now exhibited herself in her true 
colours. If you would only try me — ^if you 
would but consent to cancel that deed of sepa- 
ration " 

"Make no rash promises, Ernest," inter- 
posed Mrs. Woodford gravely. " Forgive me 
if the past has rendered me somewhat incre- 
dulous. I will suppose, however, that if I 
acceded to your request, I shall at least be 
mistress in my own house ; and I do not seek 
gaiety. I have lived here so retired a life, and 
that in a place where, as you well know, I was 
once " 

"Honoured, admired," exclaimed Mr. 
Woodford hastily : '* yes, that is very 
true." 

*' Where I was once, at all events, much 
sought after, Ernest," continued Mrs. Wood- 
ford, unconsciously assuming for an instant 
the pose in which she had long ago been 
pamted by Chalks, R.A. (as the Nymph at the 
[chalybeate] Spring). Then once more re- 
lapsing into melancholy, she added : " You do 
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not know hmr lonely I have been here : worse, 
far worse than any widow, for I had not even 
the sad solace of the remembrance of past 
kindness." 

"Forgive me, Clementina/' cried her hus- 
band, hiding his eyes in his hand, perhaps, 
like the painter of old, from want of confidence 
in his own powers of expressing the sublimer 
feelings. 

He heard her silk dress coming towards 
him, and felt her palm placed lightly upon his 
shoulder. >nd yetL Jnot liftLU 

" You are ashamed of yourself, Ernest," said 
she quietly. "I cannot say that you ought 
not to be so ; but that is enough. I will be 
your wife once more." 

" Clementina," cried he, taking her hand in 
his, and making as though he would salute 
her lips, **you are too good! How shall I 
ever show my gratitude for this ?'* 

"I am not good, Ernest," returned she, 
neither encouraging, nor disengaging herself 
from, his embrace ; ** and you may prove your 
gratitude very easily." 
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" By doing what — only say what ?'* replied 
her husband with eagerness. 

" By sitting down at once to write to your 
sister : the London post does not go out for 
half an hour : she will then receive the news 
of our reconciliation by breakfast-time to- 



morrow." 



" Give me pen and paper, Clementina," an- 
swered Mr. Woodford grimly : " they say 
* bitters ' sharpen the stomach ; and Selina 
shall certainly have that appetiser for her 
morning meal." 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

A CHAPTER THAT MAY BE CALLED INTERESTING. 

We often hear it somewhat needlessly asserted 
that seemingly impassive persons are capable 
of feeling, and do feel, the touch of sorrow as 
much and as deeply (even more deeply, it is 
mijustly added) as the Impulsive and Demon- 
strative. Without doubt, they do ; and the 
fooUsh pride that causes them to hide their 
grief not seldom drives it to seek an outlet by 
unusual and even hurtful channels. Nature 
compels from us obedience to her laws, and 
exacts her dues to the uttermost in whatever 
kind we pay them. The Spartan boy was 
bitten by the fox, notwithstanding that he 
managed to wear a stoical countenance, and he 
would probably not have suffered nearly so 
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much if he had indulged in a good cry. 
Ernest Woodford and his wife were both of 
that reserved and secretive class who seem to 
have been born to Kve in a world of their own 
without sympathy with their fellow-creatures ; 
but they were not insensible, as we have seen, 
to insult. When such persons consent to live 
together they generally fall out, as these did ; 
but when they agree, or have become recon- 
ciled, they form a very dangerous pair. Their 
mutual society blunts still more their dull 
susceptibilities; they remove one another 
further and further from their fellow-creatures 
day by day ; so that at last all that concerns 
their relatives (for friends they have none) 
with respect to them is the question of, " Who 
shall be heir?" The unhappy couple, con- 
scious that this is the case, become sometimes 
haters of their kin and kind. 

Again, one of the necessary consequences of 
deep-rooted selfishness and egotism is our ig- 
norance of the world ; those who never consult 
the feelings of others at length are unable 
even to imagine them ; and so Mr. Woodford, 
who rather prided himself on detecting the 
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baser motives that actuated his fellows, was in 
reality less capable of judging human nature 
aright than the impressionable little Evy, his 
niece of ten years old. His notion, for ex- 
ample, that the fact of his previous marriage 
was not known in Sandalthwaite was a most 
ridiculous one ; not a grown-up person in the 
parish was ignorant that the Black Squire had 
once had a wife, who had fled his roof; some 
said by reason of his own brutality, and others 
on account of the persecutions of Miss Selina. 
The injured lady had never pubUcly sued for a 
divorce ; but the details of the separation had 
been canvassed at the Wrestlers' Arms, and 
talked over in every statesman's kitchen within 
ten miles of Dewbank Hall again and again. 
Though Mr. Woodford had put almost the 
whole length of England between his first and 
second home, and had left all his servants in 
the south, and had enjoined, not without 
success, the strictest silence on the subject 
upon the members of his family, all his neigh- 
bours knew his story ; for if a bird of the air 
will carry the matter to a rich man*s ear that 
we speak against him in our private chamber, 
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there are, on the other hand, whole flocks of 
carrier-pigeons to tell the world what the rich 
man does ; and they often start with the in- 
telligence even before he has done it. 

The mirth, therefore, was general, although 
concealed, throughout Sandalthwaite, when 
Mr. Woodford, after due delay, brought home 
his wife to Dewbank Hall as his newly-selected 
bride. Even if other things had been favour- 
able, he was himself incapable of carrying out 
such an imposture. It is embarrassing 
enough to be taking one's legitimate honey- 
moon ; but to pretend to take it with a lady 
to whom one has been in the habit of express- 
ing one's opinion without reserve for a couple 
of years is an impersonation demanding great re- 
sources, and especially the most perfect command 
of temper. Although, however, Mr. Ernest 
Woodford broke down most completely in this 
difficult part, the select audience invited to wit- 
ness the performance expressed no adverse criti- 
cism. It consisted, indeed, mainly and almost 
solely of Dr. Herbert Warton, who was now a 
more frequent guest at the Hall than ever. 
The bond that had reunited his host and hostess 
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in some measure connected him with themselves. 
The fact was, this poor gentleman had had it 
in his mind at one time to marry Selina 
Woodford ; and although his love for her had 
not turned to hate, simply because it had 
never had any existence, he did hate her, inas- 
much as she had bestowed the four thousand 
pounds, of which he stood so much in need, 
upon somebody else. That somebody, too, 
was a man who had called himself his friend, 
and had often expressed in his presence con- 
tempt and even disgust towards the lady in 
question. True, Dr. Warton had not dis- 
couraged his depreciatory remarks, and had 
even contributed to them some severities of his 
own, but only with the modest purpose of 
appropriating to himself the more fascinating 
painter's leavings. He deemed it base in 
Claude Murphy that he should have allied 
himself with a woman about whom he had 
spoken so scornfully, notwithstanding that he 
himself had had the intention of doing the 
very same thing; for there was not, he argued, 
the excuse for the other that there was for 
him. True, Claude Murphy bad an income 
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which he found very inadequate to his ex- 
penses ; but Herbert Warton's means were 
even more limited, and besides, he was deeply 
in debt. The painter loved pleasure; but 
with the doctor, pleasure, or rather such 
freedom from painful reflection as liquor could 
insure, had become absolutely necessary. The 
mere good-for-nought takes his ruin pretty 
kindly ; a fool from the first, he gets to be 
something of a philosopher at the last, and 
dies in his ditch, if not decently, at least 
without malignity ; but the man of parts, who 
has neglected his opportunities, and knows it— - 
who is constantly comparing the thing he is 
with what he might have been but for his 
own folly — gnashes his teeth in the unmoved 
face of Fate, and takes his punishment with 
rage at heart, a mutineer ready to set light to 
the magazine, and blow the whole ship's 
company out of the water, notwithstanding 
that he himself makes one of the crew. Dr. 
Warton's malice was, as has been said, at 
present directed against the Murphies. If 
"friendships made in wine" are easily dis- 
solved, so are those cemented over gin and 
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water, and (notwithstanding that the painter 
had generally paid for the liquor) Dr. Warton 
hated Clande far more than his wife. At the 
Woodfords' table, however, he gave the lady 
the preference in the matter of vituperation. 
Little Evy, although she had no cause to love 
her Aunt Selina, sat aghast as she listened to 
the things that were said by her three com- 
panions against the absent Selina. She 
served for a topic of abuse for almost a twelve- 
month, and then disappeared from the con- 
versation with what, to Evy, seemed an 
extraordinary suddenness — although Uncle 
Ernest still indulged in vituperative soli- 
loquy. 

The child could not account for this, but it 
excited her wonder. Grown-up folks little 
know what questions they give rise to in the 
heart of a child-companion. It is often 
observed — as though there were something 
curious in it — that children are great ob- 
servers, and it is only natural that such should 
be the case. Shut out, for the most part, from 
interchange of idea^i with their elders, their sharp 
little wits are not inactive : there is no other em- 
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ployment save that of observation for them. We 
are apt to imagine that, after having said more 
than we intended in the presence of a child, 
we can reverse the nndesirable impression by a 
pretence of pleasantry, or, at all events, by an 
explanation suitable to their capacity ; but we 
might just as well hope to erase a sentence in 
black ink by writing another beneath it in red. 
The difference between our earnest and our 
jest, our mistake and its apology, is quite as 
marked. Evy's great eyes rolled as wonder- 
ingly at not hearing Aunt Selina abused, as 
they had at first when listening to the recital 
of her misdeeds. Perhaps some reconciliation 
had been effected : perhaps Aunt Clementina 
(whose arrival had been the signal for these 
protracted invectives) had forgiven her sister- 
in-law at last. When people were rather 
unwell, as when Uncle Ernest had the gout, 
for instance, they were cross and extra- 
malicious ; but when they were very ill, and 
perhaps a little afraid of dying, they grew 
more charitable. And certainly Aunt 
Clementina was seriously indisposed. Evy 
would have been sorry for that, in any case, 
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for the sweetness of her nature was such, that 
she used to be sorry even when Miss Selina's 
biliousness assumed such abnormal proportions 
that it prevented her from persecuting the 
household by confining her to her . bed ; but 
Mrs. Woodford, in her uninterested, lethargic 
way, was really kind to Evy. Moreover, the 
child remembered that she had been good to 
Charlie in the old times — the days that had 
been placed so far asunder from the present by 
the great divider, Death. She recollected how 
Mrs. Woodford had once secretly given him 
his dinner, when her husband and Aunt Selina 
would, upon very insufficient grounds, have 
deprived him of that meal. She remembered 
her patting his brown curls approvingly, on 
more than one occasion, and telling him to be 
a gentleman and a soldier like his father before 
him — advice which had pleased the poor boy 
hugely. She called to mind with what ten- 
derness Mrs. Woodford had spoken to them 
both — they little knew it was her farewell — on 
the eve of the day she left Uncle Ernest's roof, 
as was then thought, for ever. *'Tou have 
always been my little friends," she said, '* the 
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only friends I have had in this house. When 
you grow up, Charlie, and marry your ' little 
wife' here, be sure you treat her kindly: a 
man that is cruel to his wife is a fool as well 
as a scoundrel. And you, Evy, thank your 
stars that your husband has no sister ; you 
two have a chance of being all in all to one 
another. May you grow up gentleman and 
gentlewoman, as you bid fair to do, God 
bless you, my dears. Good-night." 

There was no pathos of this sort about Mrs. 
Woodford now, nor indeed was there much 
cause for it. Uncle Ernest and she had no 
such quarrels as used to take place, nor, on the 
other hand, was there much show of affection 
between them. Now, however, when, as has 
been said, Mrs. Woodford became unwell, it 
seemed to Evy that her uncle was very 
solicitous about his wife. She rarely, if ever, 
came down to breakfast, and her face was pale 
and anxious. Dr. Warton came every day, 
and prescribed for her, or gave directions about 
her diet, or ordered or forbade her taking 
exercise : walking he pronounced to be bad for 
her; and Uncle Ernest, so far from making 
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any objection to such a piece of extravagance 
(as might have been expected), himself volun- 
teered to procure her a pony-carriage, in which 
Evy often accompanied her alone in drives 
about the parish, although never beyond it. 
On these occasions, the child noticed her aunt 
to have grown of late quite popular (which her 
coldness of manner had hitherto precluded), 
since every woman she stopped to speak with 
had a smile for her, and a glance which, 
though her little companion could not com- 
prehend, certainly expressed kindness and con- 
gratulation. Mrs. Woodford spoke scarcely 
anything in reply, and even her answering 
smiles were forced, and were replaced the 
instant that the necessity for their exhibition 
ceased, by a look of pain and care. She was 
more silent even than usual after any of these 
well-meant but certainly unwelcome saluta- 
tions, and the frequency of their recurrence 
quite embarrassed her sensitive little com- 
panion. But what was a more serious source 
of annoyance to Evy in these drives was the 
predilection of her aunt for the long winding 
cart-track — really quite imfit for her dapper 
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little vehicle to traverse — that led up to Ander 
Nook. It was painful to her to watch the pony 
toiling up the ascent with his heavy load, for 
Mrs. Woodford never left her seat, and the 
absence of the child's slight figure was but 
small relief to the poor beast; and it was 
extremely distasteful to her to have to be civil 
to *' Mary Harrison that was " at the end of 
the journey. 

Mary Harrison, in spite of the promise we 
heard her give at the Wishing-gate, had be- 
come Mrs. Ripson very shortly after her 
uncle's death had made her mistress of the 
farm ; and Evy, young as she was, felt all a 
woman's contempt for such heartless conduct. 
George Adams, her lost Charlie's friend and 
hers, had, it was well known, been very cruelly 
treated by this romantic but disloyal young 
person. He had left his profession and 
returned to Sandalthwaite upon her sole ac- 
count, only to find her the bride of his rival. 
He had taken the blow very quietly ; but those 
who knew him best were of opinion that he 
did not feel it the less. His native cheerful- 
ness and elasticity had quite disappeared ; the 
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wrestling-green knew him no more, nor did 
the Kttle inn echo to his jovial song ; but he 
worked early and late at the wad-mine, 
wherein he gave every satisfaction, as deputy- 
overlooker. His previous calling and habits of 
discipline well qualified him for such a post, 
and he was by nature accurate and diligent ; 
but the desire of forgetting the past was the 
true spur that goaded him to exertion. His 
eagerness for work was quite painful to witness 
to everybody but his employer, Mr. Ernest 
Woodford, who devoutly wished that all his 
miners — a somewhat turbulent and uncertain 
set — might be crossed in love with the same 
satisfactory results. 

What Aunt Clementina could have to say 
to the woman who had made George so miser- 
able, Evy could not imagine ; but that it was 
something of a private and important nature 
was certain. They made no scruple about 
leaving her alone in the great kitchen until 
every leaf and flower of the old oak-chest grew 
familiar to her gaze, while they held together 
their hushed talk in the little room in which 
old Harrison no longer murmured at his bed- 
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ridden hie. She knew nothing of the subject 
of their conversation; but from the discon- 
nected words which were borne now and again 
to her ear, she gathered that her aunt and 
Mary Ripson were of one mind concerning the 
matter in debate, but were thwarted by some 
third person, whose opposition they were 
scheming to overcome. 

Had not George Adams been such a fa- 
vourite with Evelyn Sefix)n, her tender heart 
would have been touched to see the change 
that had taken place in the woman that had 
deceived him, since her marriage with his rival. 
Her russet-red but comely face was grown 
quite pale and pinched ; her coral lips had lost 
their brilliancy ; her hazel eyes, though look- 
ing even larger than before, were no longer 
bright, and were set in sunken hollows. Her 
voice, in particular, had exchanged its rich fiill 
music for low and hesitating tones. That 
' ' will of her own/' of which her poor old uncle 
used to complain, not altogether without cause, 
no more existed ; it was swallowed up, like one 
of Pharaoh's serpents, by Miles Ripson's will, 
which was far stronger. The high-spirited 
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village qneen had become a bondswoman. 
Just at present, however, there was a physical 
cause for her ill looks; she was seriously 
aUing ; and it was to convey comforts to her — 
wine, and jellies, and soup — that the head of 
Mrs. Woodford's pony was so often turned in 
the direction of Ander Nook. Such luxuries 
had not been known at the hill-farm at any 
time, and were still less likely to be found 
there now, when every shilling that its present 
tenant could lay his fingers on was spent in 
selfish dissipation. 

Always an idle dog, Miles no sooner found 
himself in possession of his wife's little pro- 
perty, the " tying up " of which her uncle had 
procrastinated, after the manner of his class, 
until it was too late, than he had begun to 
spend it with both hands. It was enough to 
make the old man turn in his grave, said the 
neighbours, to see how his hard-earned hoard 
was kicked down by this young profligate 
during the first twelvemonth of his married 
life. His humble employment as a wad-miner 
was of cx)urse discarded at once, but without 
that of a farmer being exchanged for it : Miles 
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had played the gentleman at large, or at least 
the rdle which seemed to him to approximate 
to that sublime calling. Not content with 
lording it at the village inn, and standing 
treat to all comers, he had extended his hos- 
pitalities to his own house, where his friends 
of the wrestling-ring had '* rallied round him,** 
night after night, with the ready affability of 
their class. For the first time, the ancient 
home of the thrifty Harrisons was made the 
scene of drunken wassail ; its rafters, laden no 
longer with winter store, shook with drunken 
revelry ; and its mistress found herself de- 
graded to the position of a serving-wench at a 
beer-house. This state of things indeed existed 
no longer, since all the ready money at her 
husband's disposal had disappeared ; but though 
contenting himself for the present with run- 
ning up a score at the Wrestlers' Arms, he 
was said to be making arrangements for the 
sale of the Nook itself. No wonder, then, 
that Mary Eipson should look pale and 
haggard, and that when physical ailments 
were added to her other troubles, she should 
have become but the ghost of her former self. 
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She accepted with thanks the good things 
Mrs. Woodford brought her ; but either her 
appetite was not equal to them, or when she 
took them they did her little good: on the 
last occasion, indeed, of a visit to Ander, 
Evelyn thought she had never seen her look 
so ill. The interview between Mrs. Ripson 
and her aunt had lasted longer than customary, 
and yet, when they joined her in the kitchen, 
they each seemed to have something more to 
say. Mrs. Woodford, as usual on these occa- 
sions, looked dissatisfied and severe, and Mary 
deprecating and obsequious. 

"I have gone as far as I can possibly go, 
mind," said the former, moving towards the 
door. "If the matter was in my own 
hands, I might perhaps accede even to this 
extortion ; but we wives are not our own 
masters." 

" That is true indeed, ma'am," answered 
Mary, with a tremor in her voice : " nobody 
should know that better than me.'' 

So moved was Evy with the wretchedness 
of her tone, and with the piteous wreck of 
her beauty, that for the first time she held out 
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her hand as she was about to follow her 
aunt. 

"0 miss, God bless you for that," whis- 
pered Mary hoarsely. *^I know you despise 
me, but it is something to feel you do not 
hate me. Miss Evelyn, dear" — here she 
hesitated, and for once to her wasted cheek 
returned the colour that had fled it so long — 
" I never hear about him ; I am not worthy 
to hear — but how is he looking? Is he 
happy ? Is he well ?" 

No name was mentioned, but the child felt 
instantly to whom the question referred. 

" He is well, Mary," returned she gravely ; 
*' but I do not think he is happy." 

"Dear, dear! it is hard that God should 
punish us both for the fault of one. He has 
laid his hand heavily upon me ; but I . would 
willingly bear more to know that George's 
burden had been taken off. Would you tell 
him that. Miss Evy, please ?" 

" Yes, Mary, I will." 

Mrs. Woodford was already seated in the 
pony-carriage when her niece reached the door, 
but she exhibited no sign of impatience; on 
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the contrary, she was staring before her as 
though engaged in the fashionable occupation 
of unravelKng a double acrostic. 

"You will see Dr. Warton to-night, Mrs. 
Eipson ?" inquired she, after a long pause. 

" I can't say, ma'am, I'm sure. I think it's 
very likely." 

" I will take care he comes ; for there is 
not, in my opinion, any time to lose : not a 
day, not an hour.'* 

" To say the truth, I don't think there is, 



ma'am." 



€i 



You have everything you want, I believe ?" 
continued Mrs. Woodford reflectively. 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you, everything," re- 
turned Mrs. Eipson with a sigh — " everything 
except what money can't buy." 

"Ah, that we can't help, Mrs. Ripson," 
answered the other curtly. " Your husband 
is sure to be at home to-night, I suppose?'' 

" At some time or another, yes, ma'am." 

'*The later the worse, eh, Mrs. Ripson?" 
replied the lady, fixing her cold blue eyes upon 
the speaker. — " But don't you fret yourself 
more than you can help. All men are brutes. 
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you may take my word for it, although I own 
there are women worse than any men. How- 
ever, upon reflection, I think you need say 
nothing more to your husband about what we 
have been talking of to-day." 

*' Oh, ma'am, do you really think that ?" an- 
swered Mary, her own face lit up as when the 
veil of mist lifts for a moment, and the whole 
mountain-side brightens without a sun-ray. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Woodford thought- 
fully. " At all events, if you find him obsti- 
nate do not press him, so as to run any risk 
from his brutality. Good-bye." As the wheels 
rolled slowly round, she turned and added: 
" I hope I shall not see you to-morrow, Mary." 

" What a strange thing to say !" thought 
Evelyn, though she made no remark. She 
was not at all afraid of her aunt, but that 
lady's manner did not invite inquiry. Nor, as 
they wound down through the yellowing 
copse, nor by the forget-me-not bordered lake, 
nor through the foxglove dell which formed 
the unfrequented carriage-drive from the main 
road to Dewbank Hall, did either break the 
autumn silence. 
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At the front door stood the doctor's gig, 
and in the hall the doctor chatting with his 
host. He had almost gone away, he said, 
without waiting for his patient, hut since she 
had arrived, he would ask her a few ques- 
tions. 

" My wife looks very pale this afternoon," 
observed Mr. Woodford in a low and anxious 
tone, when the consultation was over; "is 
there anything to be apprehended shortly ?" 

" Nothing ; or, at least, certainly not at 
present," returned the doctor confidently; 
" but I don't think she must take any more 
drives." 

"I wish that woman from Keswick had 
come," continued Mr. Woodford nervously. 
** I had much rather have employed old Widow 
Eipson, and been sure of her." 

" There is no cause for anxiety about the 
matter, my dear sir," observed the doctor. 
** There is plenty of time ; and if it was not 
so, you might still set your mind at ease. 
You will think nothing of this sort of thing 
when it has happened half-a-dozen times." 

" Good heavens, how you talk !" urged 
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Mr. Woodford with irritation. "Why, this 
is the only time that I shall care twopence 
about it. — Yes, I shall certainly send to Widow 
Eipson." 

" That is quite out of the qaestiony my dear 
sir.. The widow is safe to be in attendance 
upon her daughter-in-law at the Nook,, who, I 
think I told you, was threatened with an 
attack of the same nature. It is not umisual 
with young matrons, I assure you." And the 
huge doctor laughed, and swelled, and purpled, 
as it was his wont to do when facetious. 

"Well, at all events, you won't be out of 
the way yourself, Warton. — Now stay and 
dine here to-night, like a good fellow." 

" I can't indeed, Mr. Woodford, because I've 
promised to see old Martin Welsh at Miln- 
thwaite before dusk: a very bad case that 
indeed, and not a very good one for ine. If it 
was not absolutely necessary,, you may depend 
upon it I should prefer your society over a 
bottle of claret, to a five-miles' journey upon a 
cart-track, with a half-sovereign fee at the end 
of it. But I'll drop in, in the evening, if I 
possibly can." 
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" Do, doctor, do. — And look you," whispered 
the Black Squire, "if all goes well — that is 
with the chHd— aod it's a boy ; mind, if it's a 
boy, I say, I'll give you a hundred guineas !" 

" Well, but if it's a girl ?" returned the 
doctor, laughing, but looking down on his 
companion's face with serious eagerness too. 
"I can't help the sex, you know. What if 
it's a girl ?" 

" Well, youll get five guineas instead of a 
hxmdred; and a devilish dear bargain too," 
answered Mr. Woodford doggedly. 

"Very good," returned the doctor quietly, 
as he climbed up into his creaking gig, " Let 
us hope, for both our sakes, that it will be a 
boy." 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

MILES RIPSON AT HOME. 

Herbert Warton did not keep his promise 
of returning to Dewbank Hall after his visit 
to Milnthwaite, notwithstanding that his pa- 
tient did not detain him long there. He 
returned home, had his horse put in stable, 
and took his way on foot to Ander Nook. 
There was nothing out of the usual course or 
difficult in the cases under his charge at pre- 
sent which might make a man of science and 
benevolence pause and ponder in his walk, 
though the doctor did so again and again as 
he cUmbed the well-known hill ; but the fact 
was, he was not thinking of diagnoses. " A 
hundred guineas if it's a boy/' muttered he : 
". that unexpected piece of liberality will stand 
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me in good stead, and help to swell the prize 
to something worth the gaining. But if it's a 
girl after all — what mean scoundrels are j^our 
rich men! — in that case, the reward will not 
be worth the risk — not that there's much 
risk ; and besides I must have money. What 
a fool that woman was to marry Murphy ; and 

he to Well, I hope it will be a boy, if 

only because it will serve them both right. I 
shall scarcely get another chance of bettering 
myself that way. Think of a man like me at 
forty-four, and only a parish doctor !" The 
wood was thick, but yet so low that a tall man 
like him could look above the hazel tops, and 
he stopped, and turned to do so ; not because 
the sleeping valley, bathed in the radiance of 
the moon, had any charms for him, or the 
sublime solitude of the mountain summits, or 
the silver gleam of Ander Tarn just coming 
into view. The odorous breath of a thousand 
flowers came up to him in vain — ^in vain the 
solemn silence smote upon his ear, and strove 
to woo him from his sordid cares and crimes. 
" Damn the world and all things in it !" ex- 
claimed the wretched man. " What have 1 
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done, to find myself, at my age, worse than a 
beggar ; obliged to play the comiier to a 
country squire, and to become the tool of 
a 

" Kxake, krake, krake, krake !" cried a 
hoarse voice, apparently bo close beside him 
that the doctor stopped short in his soliloquy, 
and turned sharply round. It was only the 
corncrake in the Httle field on the other side of 
the copse; but the interruption put an end 
for the present to his bitter thoughts, and he 
strode on to liis destination. The long low 
house lay in shadow, shut out not only from 
the prospect which it might have commanded, 
but even from sunlight and moonbeam, by a 
high brick wall, so that Dr. Warton could not 
only approach unseen, but even peer in at the 
open door, while those within were unconscious 
of his presence. 

Miles Eipson was standing with his back to 
the great fireplace, his waistcoat unbuttoned, 
his neckcloth ragged, as if torn in some recent 
struggle, and his handsome face sullen with 
drink and ill-humour : his wife sat in an arm- 
chair shivering, partly with fear, partly with 
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the cold of the night-air, but not daring to 
shut the door, which her lord and master had 
not chosen, or had been unable, to fasten 
on his entrance: by her side stood an old 
woman, in whose dark, well-marked fea- 
tures it was easy to recognise Miles's mother, 
who was apparently endeavoiuing, with qua- 
vering voice, to mitigate the violence of her 
son. 

" What's the use of your putting yourself 
out so. Miles ? We can't expect to get all we 
want in this world." 

" rU get all / want or none !" exclaimed 
the young savage doggedly. — "It's this 
whining woman's fault," continued he, point- 
ing with his finger to the unhappy Mary — 
"she that does nout but snivel and fret, 
when she might be maken hersel' useful t' 
meh. — Why, what do yeh think I want yeh 
for, yeh tallow -cheeked, red- eyed, skinny - 
armed " 

" Miles, Miles !" cried the unhappy girl 
dashing her hands against her face, in im- 
potent despair, " how can you, can you use 
such cruel words 1" 
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"Ah, yer reet enough to hide yer face, 
for I'se sure there's nought there worth any- 
body's lukin at. — Cruel words ! tak kaer Ah 
don't come to blows. There's lots as tells 
me I'se a fool, to put up wi' yeh as All do. 
Ah can tell yeh. Why, yer no manner a use. 
A'v stopped yer reading for some time to 
come — a vara good fixe yer precious books 
med, that I will say — and if yeh git any 
more, yeh'll be clever to find t' brass, that's 
all I say. I heven t a shilling, a sixpence, 
a penny-piece, and shan't hev until this rotten 
aid spot en o it contains 's fairly off my 
hands. That chest's gaen to Keswick to- 
morn. There's a man there wha says he 
knaws some fools et 'ell give money for sic 
rubbish ; but I darsay he wain't find 'em ootin 
a hurry." 

" Oh, Miles, don't part with the chest ; poor 
uncle took such pride in it ; he was very kind 
to me, very " 

" En I'se net. Ah suppose ?" sneered her 
husband. " Thank you, ma'am : I'se net sa 
drunk bet Ah understand that. Ah think Ah 
see mysel keepin that sort a lumber, when 
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Ah can git shining gold pieces for it ! Why, 
I haven't seen a guinea for these three 
weeks." 

" And yet, Miles/* interposed his mother 
soothingly, "you're thinking of refusing a 
hundred of them — ^if things turn out as we 
expect — ^besides the other advantages which 
you didn't look for." 

" Yes, I am," answered her son with em- 
phasis. "I put my price on the article, en 
Ah won't say sixpence less." 

" Nay, Miles," observed his wife in hesitat- 
ing and humble tones, " you agreed at first, 
you know, to take what is oflFered." 

^^ Well, and what if Ah did, yeh fool ? Now 
Ah want more, that's aU. — When y er uncle, as 
ye talk aboot, saw a buyer particularly sweet 
aboot a cow or a pig, d'yeh suppose he hedn't 
to pay through t' nose for it? — Promise, do 
yeh say ? Well, then. Ah brek my promise. 
En I recommend you not to thra promises 
in my face, or else I'll thra sommet 
in yours as is a deal harder. — ^What are 
you muttering there about ? She cant pay 
any more. Yes, she can pay more : I tell yeh 
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she can. If she hasn't it hersel, she knas 
whar to git it." 

" Don't mind him," whispered the old 
woman to Mary, who was sobbing and rocking 
herself to and fro ; " it's bad for you to vex 
yourself just now. Miles doesn't mean half he 
says, bless you ! He'll be as bright and kind 
to-morrow morning as ever he was ; it's only 
his way when he's got a little too much. 
He has a kind heart at bottom, has my son 
Miles." And the old woman threw such a 
look of tender and submissive devotion towards 
the subject of her apology as made his sullen 
and contemptuous face by contrast still mote 
brutish. 

" There's a pearl for a pig," muttered Dr. 
Warton, withdrawing himself a little from his 
post of espial. " This creature has more brutal 
obstinacy than I could have thought possible. 
It will be necessary, I perceive, to use that 
weapon earlier which I had hoped to reserve 
for the time — ^for it is sure enough to come — 
when extortion should be backed by menace. — 
Oh, you stupid, heartless bully, if I had only 
had your handsome face, how different would 
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my lot in life have been ; nay, even if I had 

had a mother, fond, unselfish as yours 

But there ; it's no use snivelling, as you say, 
my free-spoken friend. I have my work to 
do, and I must go through with it. It will be 
some pleasure, at all events, to pull you down 
a peg or two. When one has dirt to go 
through, even though one can't expect clean 
shoes, it is well to get the mud off occasionally, 
and you shaU be my scraper, Miles Eipson." 
Then reapproaching the house with a pre- 
paratory cough, such as the inmates could not 
fail to hear, Herbert Warton presented his 
giant form at the still open door. 

"Walk in, doctor," said Miles surlily : "the 
missus is still about, you see, although she 
doesn't look very blooming." 

" Nor, I am sorry to see, in the best of 
spirits," observed the visitor gravely. — " You 
must keep up your spirits, Mary. We doctors 
are of little use when folks get out of heart. — 
Why, Mrs. Eipson, I should have thought you 
had known better than to let your daughter be 
so low." 

" Well, sir," answered the old lady, " we're 
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all low, you know, at particular times, and apt 
to take things more serious than they are 
meant." 

"I meant everything I said, if you mean 
thaty mother," growled the young ruffian. " If 
a man doesn't say what he means in his own 
house, I don't know where he's to be honest." 

" Honest !" replied the doctor, looking fixedly 
into the speaker's face ; " I hope you're always 
honest. Miles. — ^Tou brought him up honest, 
didn't you, Mrs. Eipson ?" 

" Miles has been always a good son to me, a 
good son," answered the old lady, with some- 
what more of tremor in her tone, as it seemed 
to her questioner, than pathos demanded. 

" Ah don't want anybody to defend me, 
mother," observed Miles doggedly, " and more 
especially when A'm not attacked." 

" Very true, Ripson," replied the doctor 
quietly. " Nobody attacks you. At the 
same time, I wiU take leave to say that you 
have been behaving harshly to your wife here, 
and that, considering the circumstances " 

"You know nought about it," interrupted 
Miles with irritation, " and therefore you 
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just let my behaviour alone. You're t' 
doctor, and not t' parson; and I advise 
you to keep to your own business, and leave 
me to mine ; or/' added he after a pause, 
during which he twice lifted his kindling 
eyes in wrath, only to droop them before 
Herbert Warton s steady gaze, " if it is your 
business as well as somebody else's, you may 
tell that somebody else, that if I have the 
article for sale for which I have been offered 
a hundred guineas, my price is double the 
money, and not a guinea less — so there !" 

^'That's the last quotation in the share- 
market, is it, Miles Eipson ? Rather a large 
premium upon the original stock, eh ? But of 
course it entirely rests with you." 

" Ay," replied the other with a sneer, ** Ah 
think it does." 

** That being the case. Miles," continued the 
doctor slowly, "why are you so moderate in 
your demands ? The buyer is in sore need, 
and there is none to sell except yourself. True, 
you agreed to accept a certain sum, but you 
are more in want of money now — much more, 
if half I hear is true — and therefore, as is only 
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natural, you break your word. Having once 
broken it, why confine yourself to asking 
double the money; why not four times, why 
not ten times that sum ?" 

"Two hundred guineas is my price Dr* 
Warton, and all the talk in the world won't 
bring it down even to pounds." 

" Your price, that is, for t/ie present,' returned 
the doctor with emphasis. — "Ah! I thought 
you would catch my meaning. You're a much 
cleverer fellow than folks give you credit for 
being. They say you are not a man of busi- 
ness, Miles Eipson, but I perceive you are. 
You look ahead. You are not a scholar, like 
your wife here, but you have read the fable of 
the goose with the golden eggs. — You catch 
my meaning again, I see ; it's quite a pleasure 
talking to such an intelligent listener as 
you." 

*'Gro on," said Miles contemptuously, as the 
doctor paused: "you seem to know such a 
deal about it, it's quite a treat to hear 

you." 

" I am not so sure that you would think it 
a treat if you compel me to talk of somethmg 
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else that concerns you nearly, and with which 
I am equally well acquainted, Miles Ripson, 
so I will finish what seems so agreeable to 
you." There was a menace in the doctor's 
eyes curiously at variance with his light though 
sarcastic tone, which made the young wrestler 
a patient though unwilling listener to his 
words; and ever and anon the latter cast an 
uneasy look towards his wife, which his visitor 
translated to mean that her presence placed 
him at som.e disadvantage. 

"I say that you are calculating upon this 
money, Miles, as the first instalment of a series 
of sums which you have made up your mind to 
extort in future years as the price of your con- 
tinued secrecy. You have very much under- 
rated the intelligence of the person with whom 
you have to deal, if you suppose that this has 
not been foreseen. It has been foreseen, my 
friend." 

" Perhaps it has," answered the other with 
a sneer: '*Ah don't care whether it has or 
not; but Ah know this, that it can't be 
helped." 

" You are right ; it can't be helped. Miles. 
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Since, then, you have the game in your own 
hands, how can you be such an infernal fool as 
to throw up the cards at the very outset, by 
insisting upon a sum which, without such risk 
of discovery as it would be madness to incur, 
the purchaser cannot raise. One hundred 
guineas is all that can be given, I do assure you." 

" That's a pity," returned the other care- 
lessly, ** because my price is two hundred. — 
We are early people in this house, doctor, and 
are going to bed. When we want you — ^at 
least when Mary wants you, for I don't care if 
I never see your face again — we'll send for you. 
— Come, you women, be off with you ; I am 
going to shut up the house." 

The hectoring bully was himself again. He 
saw in his visitor only an emissary, conscious 
of the weakness of his principal's mission, and 
deputed to make his remonstrance indeed, but 
finally to pay all demands in full. 

" Then you will not listen, I suppose, to the 
other matter to which I referred," observed the 
doctor coolly. 

" No, Ah will not," answered Miles savagely ; 
" Ah will hear nothing yeh have to say." 
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" You will like it still less, my friend, if you 
chance to hear it from other lips; however, 
that's your look out. — Good-night, Mary. — 
Take care of her, Mrs. Ripson. Your son is 
somewhat obstinate about this matter, and I 
hope you will use your influence with him 
while there is yet time. The consequences, if 
he remains unconvinced, wUl, I fear, be as 
serious to you as to himself." 

Pale as had been the widow's face ever since 
he had appealed to her concerning Miles, it 
grew still whiter while he spoke those words ; 
her lips moved, as if to make reply, but no 
sound issued from them. Nor did Miles utter 
a syllable as he held the door, with sullen 
courtesy, for the departure of his guest. 

Dr. Warton walked slowly through the farm- 
yard, slowly across the home-meadow, to the 
Wishing-gate, which led into the copse, then 
stopped and listened, the moonbeams throw- 
ing his giant form far back into the field. 
Presently, a door was shut with hasty violence, 
and a quick heavy step was heard from the 
direction in which he had just come. 

"I thought my last words would fall on 

VOL. I. o 
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fertile ground," muttered he grimly. "The 
mushroom terror grows apace in that rank 
soil; and now wiU I bring this cowardly 
scoundrel upon his bended knees." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DR. WARTON PUTS THE SCREW ON. 

So soon as Miles Ripson (for he it was 
whose tread was so rapidly approaching) per- 
ceived that the doctor had halted at the Gate, 
he exchanged what had been a run for a 
saunter, took* out his pipe and lit it, and 
leisurely dawdled down to the spot, as though 
he were taking an evening stroU. 

" You are not gone to bed then. Miles, after 
after all," said Warton coolly. 

" No," answered the other with an affecta- 
tion of carelessness that contrasted ludicrously 
enough with his suspicious eye. " I generally 
stretch my legs and smoke a pipe of tobacco, 
the last thing." 

" And always come out without your hat, 
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eh? just as though you had jumped up in a 
hurry. You find that cools your head, I dare- 
say; and it must need that, most nights, I 
suspect." 

"My head's cool enough, thank yow," re- 
turned Miles savagely ; but his face belied his 
speech. He had delayed after his guest's de- 
parture to fortify himself with a dram ; this 
had given him the coward's substitute for 
courage — fury. But we henceforth omit his 
Cumbrian talk; which grew quite unintel- 
ligible, in his rage, to southern ears. 

'' What the devil do you want with me. Dr. 
Warton ?" exclaimed he suddenly. '* Come, 
let's have it out. Who are you,'to look at me 
like that, jou drunken dog?" 

" What do I want with you ?" returned his 
companion slowly. *' That's a strange question 
for you to ask. Here am I going home, tired 
enough, after a late visit to a patient; pre- 
sently, I hear a fellow running after me with- 
out his hat, as though there was Fire, and I 
was the parish turncock. When he comes up, 
the first thing he says, after he has got his 
breath, is. What do J waut with him P" 
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" Don't you make a fool of me, Dr. Warton," 
observed Miles menacingly : '' I am not in the 
humour for it ; mind that." 

" I had no intention of doing so, Ripson ; I 
know that Nature has anticipated me there : 
you're a bom fool." 

" Very good ; I will remember Ma/," said 
the other slowly. " But you have not answered 
my question." 

'* No ; because I do not see the propriety of 
it. You put it to me without the least justi- 
fication or excuse. This is your field, I know, 
but I was standing in a public footway, leaning 
over a public gate — ^in point of fact, the 
Wishing-gate — wishing with all my heart that 
Miles Ripson was less pig-headed and more 
awake to his true interests " 

"Were you indeed?" interrupted Ripson 
mockingly. ''Then you might just as well 
have been wishing over the Hog-tub." 

" Perhaps so, Miles ; and yet it may be 
superstitious, but I rather believe in the 
virtue of the Wishing-gate. I seem to think 
you'll come to terms here, for instance, and take 
those hundred guineas before we part. In the 
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meantime, just give me a light from your 
pipe. 

As the doctor stooped down to take it, and 
the fierce though tiny flame brought out his 
massive features, their calmness and immo- 
bility contrasted strangely enough with the 
working of the swarthy face, distorted with 
rage and hate, that was regarding it so closely. 

" Did you hear the owls under Blackbarrow 
a while ago ?" asked Miles in hoarse and half- 
choked tones. 

" No, Eipson, I did not." 

" Then you shall hear them now." — ^The 
young man put one hand to the side of his 
mouth, and sent forth a prolonged and melan- 
choly halloo, which floating over the still 
valley, was repeated again and again by the 
opposite crags. Before the last echoes had 
died away the zealous owls, like a scold bat- 
tling for the last word, took them up, and " No, 
no — no, no, no, no — no, no^ no, no — no, NO !" 
filled all the circle of the hills. — " That's my 
answer, Dr. Warton. I will not take those 
hundred guineas. If you want any more 
replies, you must ask the owls for them." 
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" We had better not part like this, Miles," 
said the doctor gravely, as the other began to 
move homeward. " I have spoken you fair 
hitherto, but I need not ask you favours. Yes ; 
I think you are not quite in such a hurry but 
that you can spare me a few minutes." 

" Look you, I won't be talked to like this," 
cried Eipson, turning sharply round, and re- 
tracing the step or two he had already taken. 
"I don't fear you; I have nothing to fear. 
But I fear myself. My temper is not of the 
best; and take you care I do not do you a 
mischief." 

" You, you /" exclaimed the doctor scornfully, 
and drawing up his giant form to its full 
height; "you do me a mischief! Cowardly 
dog ! Why, before you could put your 
cunning arms round me, I would beat your 
face in with my fists. — Stand off, you mere 
dull brute, or, like a brute, you shall feel 
the poleaxe. Do you take me for your wife, 
that you dare to threaten me. Miles Rip- 
son? Not but that I could tell your wife a 
secret that would make you tremble even 
before her." 
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If the secret had been spoken then and 
there, it could scarce have made the young 
man's passionful cheek more pallid, or given to 
his angry eyes more of uncertainty and irre- 
solution than it did. 

'* What do you mean ?" cried he with some 
wretched dregs of his old hectoring manner yet 
in his tone* 

"I mean that you are a scoundrel and a 
thief V 

" It was not me, doctor — I swear it was not. 
me — who took the — ^the " 

''Go on : the letters. Who was it took 
them, then ?" 

'' It was my mother." 

There was a long pause, during which 
Uipson moved uneasily, and wiped his mouth, 
and turned his hands over one another in 
expectation of an answer, and the doctor con- 
tinued to gaze at him with wonder and un- 
utterable contempt. 

" Why don't you speak to me ?" continued 
the wrestler peevishly. " I have told you that 
it was my mother, and not me." 

''I heard you, Miles Kipson, although I 
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could scarce believe my ears; and I feel in 
some sort grateful to you for your excuse. I 
daresay you have no very high opinion of my 
morality, and you are quite right. I am what 
the world, I daresay — for the world is cen- 
sorious — would not hesitate to call a scoundrel ; 
and I am also, as you say, ' a drunken dog.' 
But by contrast with you I feel myself an 
honest and a moral man. When you worked 
in the wad-hole, " T daresay you thought your 
own hut — although it was always, as I re- 
member, a foul and slatternly place — a very 
pleasant sort of atmosphere by comparison with 
the closeness of the mine ; and in like manner, 
I protest that I feel myself a pure and healthy 
soul with such a companion as yourself — you 
damnable and utter ruffian — ^you base wretch — 
you Cur." 

There was murder in the young man's eye, 
and the fingers of his right hand opened and 
shut convulsively, as though they were clutch- 
ing for a weapon ; but he answered not a 
word. 

" Listen, you treacherous hound," continued 
the doctor coolly, " because I know it is worm- 
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wood for you to hear it, and because I like to 
see you greedy for my life, and yet not daring 
to lift your hand against me. That woman 
who is your slave yonder became so by deceit 
and fraud. She was afl&anced to an honest 
man, and plighted faith to him upon this very 
spot not three years back. He left her, trust- 
ing to her loyalty ; and loyal she would have 
remained, except for you." 

''A woman may change her mind, I sup- 
pose ?" muttered the other sullenly. 

" Yes ; but you persuaded her that George 
Adams had changed his mind." 

'' And so he had, for all I know." 

*' You liar ! you knew that he was true as 
steel. You took advantage of your mother 
being postmistress to thieve the letters which 
George wrote to Mary, as well as those which 
Mary wrote to George. Then you persuaded 
her that silence meant forgetfulness, desertion, 
broken troth." 

"All stratagems are fair in love, they 
say," answered the other with a ghastly 
smile. 

"What! Bobbery? Felony? Do you 
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know what the law awards, Miles Eipson, to 
stratagems like that ?" 

" Who is to prove it ?" muttered the young 
man huskily, and drawing a step nearer. ** Does 
any one guess at it beside yourself?" 

*' Yes, thief. — I do not value your wrath at 
a pin's head ; but if you did your worst, and 
slew me now, by some back-handed stab, or 
what not coward blow, it would not serve you. 
You would be hung, instead of being a felon 
for life — that's all. Another person beside me 
is aware of your guilt, and but for your wife's 
sake would have denounced you long ago. 
The woman whom you ill-treat and despise has 
been hitherto your protectress — you gallows- 
bird. It is hard enough for her to be the 
victim of your brutality — to be conscious that 
the man she took for a fine fellow is a tyrant 
and a sot ; but if she knew that the man she 
might have married, and who was worthy of 
her, loved her truly all along, and mourns her 
fate more deeply than his own, it would break 
her heart. — I see a devilish pleasure in your 
wicked face Well, I cannot help that ; but 
take care what you do. You hate your wife, 
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I know, and will bate her worse now that I 
have told you this ; but if she dies — if your 
ill-treatment drives her to the grave, as it 
already threatens to do — remember, the only 
shield between you and your punishment is 
thereby removed ; and if again I do but hear 
of your ill-using that poor girl, as sure as I am 
a living man, I'll come myself, and take you 
by the throat, and cry : ' This man is a thief;' 
I will, so help me Heaven !" 

The doctor's huge frame shook with sup- 
pressed rage, and the great purple veins stood 
out upon his forehead like marks of stripes. 
" ' A drunken dog ' you called me a while ago," 
continued he ; ''be sure I will be a dog to 
watch you close — to give tongue to others of 
your doings — or to tear you down myself, if 
need should be. If I be a rogue to others, to you 
at least I will be the very guardian of the 
law." 

'* If, in the heat of passion," began Miles 
whimpering, " I have said anything to offend 
you, doctor " 

'* Don't answer me!" broke in the other 
with violence ; " don't dare to speak till I have 
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done, you mean and cringing slave. You that 
have tempted your own mother, with her poor 
gray hairs, to risk her soul for you, to break 
her trust, to steal, and then when I call you 
' Thief,' who say ; ' It was my mother,' hold 
your base tongue ! Her guilt, compared to 
yours, is innocence ; and yours, by accusing 
her, is made more damnable by fifty fold. — 
Don't speak, I say ; don't dare even to lift 
your face, or I will spit upon it : but listen. 
The other person beside me at whose word 
you go to jail, and from thence to life-long 
penance, is the one on whose behalf I came up 
hither to-night. If ray advice were taken, 
you would have nothing — not a single guinea 
— for the service that may be demanded of 
you ; but I am instructed to make you tlie 
same offer as before. — Now; then, am I to ask 
the owls for a reply, or you. Miles Ripson ?" 

"I will take the hundred guineas," muttered 
Miles reluctantly, " having no choice." 

"That's well: I thought there would be 
virtue in the Wishing-gate. That matter, 
then, is settled. But for the rest, take heed 
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and timely warning. — Stand by, and let your 
master pass." With that, the doctor turned 
his broad back upon his scowling companion, 
and slowly took the woodland pathway 
home. 
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CHAPTEE XV 



GEORGE AND EVELYN. 



Among the many things that we are prone to 
regret when the piled-up years have bent our 
backs, is the missed summer mornings ; the 
thousand hours we have passed in vacant sleep, 
when the world has arrayed itself in its very 
best to ravish ear and eye, and both have slept. 
In our own wintry time, we often strive to 
repair this omission, and rise betimes, and take 
our walks abroad ; the woods are waving 
welcome to the morn, the birds are calling 
to each other sweet good-morrows, the brooks 
are carolling in the sun a livelier tune than 
that they sang to soothe the weary night, but 
all the music has a plaintive sorrow in it, and 
whispers of a loss. It is to youth alone that 
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it brings unmixed joy. If ever there is a 
guileless time on earth, it is the early morning. 
The devil is a late riser. Far into the mid- 
night his wicked rule extends, but surely for 
a few hours after sunrise there is an inter- 
regnum, when human passions are cooled, and 
the heart is grateful. Few of us get up early 
in the morning to follow strong drinks, or any 
other evil device. There is nothing very bad 
to be done. Nature, in her million-times 
renewed yet freshest garb demands a reverence 
that is more willingly paid to her than at any 
other time. Foul words seem as out of place 
as in the hearing of a little child. Good 
angels are beckoning to us from earth and sky, 
and we mortals are not wholly unaware of their 
presence ; they may all have fled by noon 
with weeping eyes, but they will be there 
again to-morrow and to-morrow. Man is very 
steadfast in resisting such virtuous importunity, 
but now and then he yields himself to it. At 
all events, it is well to put one's self in the 
way of such temptation. The best folks I 
have known — with one or two base exceptions, 
fellows who have got up with the lark to make 
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money for their private purse — ^have all been 
early risers; and this is^ especially the case 
with children. A child who gets up volun- 
tarily to greet the morning out of doors has a 
wise and healthy mind, and happy is the house 
that holds her. 

All the summer through it was Evy 
Sefton s habit to rise betimes, without assist- 
ance in her simple toilet, and let herself out of 
the still sleeping house, to work in her little 
garden, or stray beside the shining lake, or 
even visit the peaceful solitudes of the hills 
which had been dead Charlie's favourite haunts. 
She was growing now to be almost as old as 
he was in those far-back times : how strange 
that seemed ! But there was nothing sad 
about such visits. She knew that he was in a 
place more beautiful by far than any of these. 
Refreshed and, joyous, she would presently 
trip homeward; and her lithe and active 
step would be heard upon the stairs, and 
perhaps the beginning of some artless song, 
suddenly hushed as she passed Aunt Wood- 
ford's chamber-door, who, above all things, 
was not to be disturbed. Mr. Woodford had 

VOL. I, p 
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been exiled from his wife's bower months ago, 
because his Indian habits led him to arise, not 
early indeed, but considerably before the break- 
fast-hour most agreeable to Madame, and pro- 
nounced by Dr. Warton, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to be the most healthfuL But 
Uncle Ernest immured himself forthwith in 
what he called his study, and set to work to 
calculate the future incomings from his wad- 
mine, which WBB turning out quite a Golconda : 
his growing wealth was beginning to give him, 
for a certain reason, more pleasure than it had 
ever done before. 

On the morning after her last visit to Ander 
Nook, Evy leaves as usual the silent Hall, with 
its drawn-down blinds, and takes her way to 
the lake-side. Early as she is, she is late for 
the object she has in view, which is to speak 
with George Adams ere he has crossed the 
mere on his road to the wad-mine. He lodges 
in a lonely house half-way up a green lull, 
itself at some distance from the village, and 
the nearest point to the Hall that he will touch 
at is the wooden foot-bridge. The ordinary 
way thither is by the carriage-drive and the 
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Mgh-road ; but since there has been much dry 
weather, and the lake is low, Evy is able to 
sMrt it dry-shod, npon the soft brown sand and 
loose tinkling shingle, between the water and 
the fringing woods.. To this new-discovered 
land flock the birds, to drink and twitter, and 
the gorgeous butterflies to flit from one sunny 
stone to another like winged jewels. And now 
the mere begins to narrow, and the still waters 
to move swiftly in their bed ; here a huge 
stone lifts its head above the stream, aud riven- 
breasted though it be, still foils the churning 
wave. Here a tiny islet parts it without con- 
test ; and here, again, the level beck clangs on 
exultant over the unresisting pebbles. Beneath 
the shadow of these midmost rocks, and where 
the eddies leave a calm, still pool, sways, 
waiting for her love, the scarlet char. So 
much there is to mark, and all so fair, that 
Evy comes upon the quivering shadow of the 
bridge, and on it that of the very man she 
seeks, before she is aware. 

" Dear heart. Miss Evelyn, but you are an 
early bird!" exclaims George, with the old 
military salute. "You need not tell me who 
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showed you that pathway by the beck, for 
there was only one who knew it." 

" Yes, George ; it was Cousin Charlie." 
They always spoke of him, those two, when- 
ever they met : his memory, sacred to the one, 
had become, through reverent usage, and con- 
sciousness of the favour which had been done 
him for its sake, in some sort hallowed to the 
other. 

'* I am glad I met you. Miss Evelyn ; I 
have been very busy at the mine lately, which 
is turniDg out grandly. It gave me such 
pleasure to find it so, when I felt that, at some 
time or other, it would aU be yours ; but 



now " 



He stopped and hesitated, for he read in the 
child's wondering eyes that she understood 
nothing of what he meant ; that either she had 
never given a thought to the fact that she was 
her uncle's heir (that is, to what he had of his 
own to leave her ; the estate, except the wad- 
mine, a comparatively recent purchase, being 
entailed), or else that she was unconscious of the 
change that was impending at Dewbank Hall. 

" But how I was going to say, miss," 
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stammered George, ** since Mrs. Murphy has 
a son, there is no knowing who will have the 
property. Well, I have been so busy of late 
that I could not find any time to come up to 
the Hall to give you this, but have carried it 
about in my jacket, hoping to find some oppor- 
tunity such as the present. There's nothing 
valuable about it, Miss Evelyn; but that I 
knew was of no consequence in your eyes — ^it's 
the vnll as you would look to : a mere packet of 
pencils for your own drawing ; but the lead is 
out of your uncle's mine — I asked the manager 
for it myself, for they are getting awful parti- 
cular about the wad, just as though it was 
gold — ^and it's as good as any as is found 
in Borrowdale, whatever the Keswick folk may 
say. 

". Oh, thank you, Greorge : this is most 
kind."— It took a very little favour to tinge 
Evy's delicate cheek, and soften her blue 
eyes. — " And you have even taken the trouble 
to cut them for me, which is a greater benefit 
than you may guess, perhaps, for I am so 
clumsy !" 

"Well, Miss Evelyn, I shouldn't have 
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thought that, I'm sure. But the truth is, 
they're cut with Master Charlie's knife, as he 
gave to me the day before he went away, for 
ever, and I thought you'd like them all the 
better so. — Don't ye cry, miss — don't ye cry. 
I know how dearly he loved yoU, and how he 
used to call you his little wife 1 But he might 
have done worse than die— he might have 
forgot you !" 

"Never, never!" returned Evelyn sadly, 
shaking her shining curls. " Chariie would 
never have done that : you didn't know him^ 
George, as I did." 

It was strange to see those two, the one a 
grown-up toiler with his hands, the other a 
well-nurtured child, so different in aU external 
circumstances, yet so near allied in what was 
deepest at their hearts : they had lost the 
being worshipped most on earth — ^the one by 
Death, the other by Change. 

The child laid her small hand upon the 
man's rough sleeve. " I know what you are 
thinking of, George. It was about her that 
I came here to meet you. I saw Mary " — ^it 
was on the tip of her tongue to add, as usual^ 
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*'Eipson ;" but, with delicate intuition, she for-- 
bore to do so — "yesterday morning at the 
Nook." 

"How was she, Miss Evelyn? How was 
she looking ? They say there is cause for her 
not being " 

" She is not well," returned the child as the 
other paused. Matters of a delicate nature 
were treated without much reserve in Sandal^- 
thwaite society; and the reticence he felt to 
be necessary in the present case was somewhat 
embarrassing* "She is looking very ill. I 
think, if you have not seen her lately, you 
would scarcely know her, George." 

" I should know her, Miss Evelyn, half a 
century hence, though I had never seen her 
between this and then. I should know her, 
though her glossy hair had turned from black 
to white, and her bright eyes were dim, or 
closed by death itself. I shall know her 
when she stands among the Heavenly Host, 
as though she were the only creature with 
her sins forgiven who stood beside God's 
throne." He stood with both hands upon 
the rail of the slender bridge, and his eyes 
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looking into the blue vault above him, as 
though she were already where he pictured 
her. 

" Dear George, she gave me a message for 
you: it isn't much to say; but if you had 
seen the look with which she gave it — so 
sorrowful, so pitiful, so kind ** 

" Don't, don't, Miss Evy,'* returned the 
other appealingly ; " I can't bear it. Only tell 
me what she said." 

'* She asked me how you looked, George — 
just as you asked me about her just now — 
whether you were well and happy." 

" Happy !" cried the young man with bitter- 
ness. " Great Heaven ! did she ask you that 
about me ?" 

" Don't be hard upon her, George. I used 
to be that myself, knowing how she has be- 
haved to you. I never gave her so much as a 
kind look till yesterday. But, George, I 
am sure her husband is not " 

" Be quiet, child !" — Sharp and sudden as 
the cut of a knife, George spoke. — "Never 
speak of that man to me." Then changing 
his tone to one of tender kindness, he added : 
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^ Forgive me, Miss Evy ; I have frightened 
you, I fear." 

"You have, a little, George," replied the 
child, in firm, grave tones — "though not at 
all on my own account. I am sure you would 
never hurt me.^* 

** I hope not indeed. Miss Evy. I would 
die for you — ^that is," added he sadly, ''if 
death were a thing to be dreaded. Forgive 
me my pe^sionate words.-What did you teU 
Mary about me ?" 

"I told the truth, Greorge. And if you 
had seen her face when I said: *No, he is 
not happy,' you would have pitied her as I 
did. 'Alas, alas!' she answered, *it is hard 
that God should punish us both for the fault 
of one.' — He has made her suffer much, George 
— a righte6us punishment, of course — ^but you 
would almost forgive her, if you could but see 
her." 

*'I do forgive her," answered the young 
man huskily. "I pray God forgive her. 
Poor girl, poor girl!— You have something 
more to say. Miss Evy ?" 

" No, nothing more," hesitated the child — 
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" or at least nothing more that I was told to 
say. It may be wrong to mention what I had 
in my mind to tell you." 

" Nothing that you can have in your mind 
can be wrong to speak, Miss Evy/' returned 
the young man simply. "When I listen to 
you, I seem to hear an angel talking." 

" Hush, George, hush ; that is a very 
foolish thought. I am very wicked at times — 
wickeder than you can possibly imagLae/V 

George smiled. " Well, when you are at 
your worst, your very wickedest, Miss Evy, I 
should like to change places with you, and so 
remain for the rest of my life. Then I should 
have angel's wings growing upon me in time, 
as I am sure you must have. At present^ 
there is not a feather. — ^Now, what was this 
that you have doubts about saying to me ? I 
dare be sworn it is as good as most hymns." 

" Well, George, I have told you how set I 
have always been against Mary, upon your 
account : now, yesterday, for the first time, I 
felt quite diflferent towards her. I have no 
proof to give, not even her assertion ; she has 
never tried to defend herself in any way; but 
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something in her face and tone made me feel 
certain — and I feel as certain now — ^that there 
has been some sad mistake between you." 

George shook his head, 

*' Of course, the mischief has been done, I 
know/* she continued. " But still, if I could 
convince you, as clearly as I feel convinced 
myself, that Mary is not so much to blame as 
you imagine — ^that she is not so false as you 
have deemed her — ^would it not be a comfort, 
even though you have lost her, George ? Mind, 
I am sure of what I say, quite sure. — Don\ 
don't cry. I can't bear to see a man cry, 
George ; the only time that I ever saw Charlie 
<ay, it was when he was going away, and the 
very last time ^** 

" Hush, hush, Miss Evy ! What a selfish 
brute I am to behave in this way! I am 
weak as any child — ^weak as yourself, where 
my poor lost Mary — ^for she is mine still in 
my prayers — ^is concerned. But there; it's 
over now. Yes, dear Miss Evelyn, it would 
be a great comfort, an unspeakable comfort, 
one way, although the bitterest thought I 
could have in another, if I could persuade 
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myself, like you, that there has been some — 
some dreadfiil misunderstanding, and that Mary 

never meant But then, how can that be, 

when I sent her so many, many letters, wrote 
her my whole heart. Miss Evy, so that she 
should read every beat of it — ^and she never 
answered one V 

" That is beyond me to explain, George. 
But you know sometimes quite a foolish 
person — such as a child like me — comes upon 
something true, which has escaped wiser heads. 
There are some words about that even in the 
Bible. And not only am I sure that Mary has 
not behaved altogether so ill as you may think, 
but, in some way or other, I see that she 
believes that it is you who have been to blame 
— ^not that she is angry with you ; she is far 
indeed from that. But although, as I have 
heard, she never speaks upon the matter to 
any one, and did not speak upon it to me, yet, 
when she said, * the fault of onCy I am positive, 
by her maimer, that she was not thinking of 
herself." 

George Adams stood leaning upon the 
bridge-rail in deep thought, which the child 
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did not attempt to interrupt, but after a while 
he answered : '* It may be as you say, Miss 
Evy, although I do not see how it can be. 
Heaven only knows. But if it be so, if Mary 
thinks I am any way to blame, I do not wish 
her undeceived. With me, it is very different ; 
the memory of my love is all that is left to 
me. I wish to think the very best of her, as 
though she were dead — just as you can think 
of Master Charlie. But she — ^who has already 
had so much to suffer, you say — would find 
her burden all the heavier, if — not knowing it 
now — she was to learn that it need never have 
been borne. And besides, she has a — a, hus- 
band. It may be difficult enough for her, poor 
soul ! to pay him reverence, to do her duty as 
his wife : I would not, if I could, make her 
task harder. Tell her. Miss Evy, if she 
speaks of me again, that I am well, and — 
and — well to do. 'Tis the best thing I 
can say with truth to please her. Tell her 
that." 

So, with a long, kind hand-shake, George 
parted from his little friend, and trod with 
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heavy step the narrow wooden bridge, and 
slowly wound the zigzag of the hill, and at 
the summit turned to wave his hand to Evelyn, 
left in tears. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE EXPECTED STRANGER. 

It is a wet evening, and dinner has long been 
over at Dewbank Hall ; the dessert-plates and 
wine-glasses for three show that that number 
of persons had partaken of the meal in question. 
Mrs. Woodford has ceased for some time to 
leave her room, except for a few hours at mid- 
day ; there must therefore have been a guest 
at table, although the Black Squire is now 
sitting all alone. It would not require much 
sagacity, to one acquainted with the family, to 
surmise correctly who that guest is. It is 
Dr. Warton, who, having done ample justice 
to his host's viands, has intermitted his atten- 
tions to the wine, and gone upstairs to look 
after his patient. He has been away some 
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time, and Mr. Woodford is getting impatient 
either for companionship or news, for he 
mutters to himself, as is the way with the 
self-willed when made to wait, and frowns and 
bites his lips, as though there was something 
amiss in the universal fitness ; but upon hear- 
ing a heavy step upon the stair, his features 
grew more composed, although stiU stern, as 
though the mistake in the Cosmogony was 
forgiven, but only upon the understanding 
that it did not occur again. 

" Well, doctor, what is the bulletin ? Are 
you to take a bed here to-night, or not ? I 
hope so indeed. That infernal old woman 
not having come from Keswick makes me 
very nervous. If five thousand a year passes 
into that painter fellow's hands through any 
want of help — ^through her confounded dilatori- 
ness — ^I'll strangle her. I hate putting things 
off to the last moment in this way." 

'* Don't worry yourself, my good friend," 
returned the other, with professional coolness. 
" It is certainly very remiss in Mrs. Roberts ; 
I have never known her play me such a trick 
before. There is not the least cause for appre- 
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hensioD, however, though I'll take a bed in 
the house to-night, if that will relieve your 
anxiety. You papas-expectant are always siwh 
fidgets — ^that is, upon the first occasion — ^you 
become very philosophic about it in time ; and 
I have known one or two become so hardened 
at last as to forecast the coming events and 
manage to have a business engagement during 
the interesting " 

" You told me all that, doctor, the very last 
time I spoke upon the subject," interrupted 
Mr. Woodford drily. "It is curious to see 
how a profession can cramp and stultify even 
an intelligent man. You can't get out of 
talking your technical slip-slop, even when you 
are speaking to me, whose case you well know to 
be quite ditferent from that of other husbands. 
I suppose, however, that nothing but Commerce 
is free from such conventional puerilities." 

" We can't be all merchant-princes, . Mr. 
Woodford." 

*' That is very true," assented the host, 
settling his shirt-collar with the air of having 
settled the question. — " Now, take a clean glass, 
and tackle this fresh bottle of claret."' 

VOL. I. Q 
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" No, Mr. Woodford — no, I thank you. It 
is not that I am afraid of your good liquor — 
although it is of course expedient to keep my 
head clear upon the brink of such an important 
matter as that we have in hand — ^but the fact 
is, I have promised to look in at Ander Nook 
before night. Mrs. Miles Eipson increased 
the population of Sandalthwaite this morning 
by a little girl '" 

" Ay, so I heard," broke in the other with 
irritation. *'But it's going on well enough, 
is it not ? Why should you leave us all alone 
here ? I don*t like it." 

" My dear sir, I can be with you in twenty 
minutes, if there is need to send; and any 
way, I shall not be gone an hour at furthest 
The fact is, the child is very weak — ^very far 
from going on well,* and I must keep my 
promise to the mother." 

"Umph !" growled the Black Squire. "It 
seems a very strange thing that a case where 
there is next to no landed property — ^nay, 
worse, when it's a girl, and it can't matter — 

is to take precedence of one where But 

there, if you must, you must — only be back as 
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soon as you can. — How fast it rains, and how 
infernally dark it is getting ! If it wasn t for 
that — ^I mean the darkness (not the wet, con- 
found him), I'd send that lazy fellow William 
over to Keswick, late as it is : but he shall 
take the gig at dayHght. That woman 
shall be in the house to-morrow, or my name 
is not Ernest. — ^Now, mind you don't be 
long." 

Mr. Woodford once more seated himself at 
table, but after gulping a glass or two of wine 
as though it ha^ been medicine, and enjoying 
it not much more, he took to walking impa- 
tiently up and down the room. Presently, 
there were muffled sounds above stairs, swift 
and stealthy footsteps, and whisperings. He 
hastUy opened the door, and met one of the 
female servants face to face — an elderly person, 
as they all were, for Miss Selina, who didn't 
like young women, had chosen the household 
staff. 

" Oh, please, sir," said she anxiously, " I 
think it would be better to send for Dr. 
Warton." 

" Let William go to Ander Nook at once," 
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replied her master calmly : *^ he will find the 
doctor there.*' 

" Shall he ride, sir ?" 

" No ; rwn. He will go more quickly that 
way in a night so dark as this." 

Again Mr. Woodford resumed his monoton- 
ous walk, more impatiently than ever, more 
like a wild animal in its cage, indeed, than, a 
man, except that he did not run half-way up 
the dining-room wall, as a hyena would have 
done at the end of his promenade ; but ever 
and anon he stopped to listen, and, clenching 
his hand, would consign Mrs. Roberts of 
Keswick to a climate even warmer than that 
which had deprived him of his Hver. Half an 
hour — it seemed a whole night long — had 
passed in this way, when, with a muttered 
curse, he left the room, and began putting 
on his macintosh, that hung up in the 
hall. 

"Oh, uncle," said a gentle voice, "where 
are you going to ?" 

" To Ander Nook, child, to fetch the doc- 
tor," replied he roughly : " your aunt is very 
ill.^' 
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'* Yes, uncle, I know, and I am so sorry ; 
but Dr. Warton is with her now. I saw him 
go upstairs myself not five minutes ago." 
' " Dr. Warton here /" cried Mr. Woodford ; 
" why, I have been listening for this hour for 
him. I never heard the bell ring.** 

** He came in at the back-door, uncle, in 
order to save time, I suppose. I would have 
come and told you, only I — I — I thought you 
mightn't like it." 

, " Is that infernal woman from Keswick 
qome ?" 

, Evy shook her head. "I know nothizig 
about that. Uncle Ernest. Only there was a 
woman came with Dr. Warton ; she was very 
much muflBied up, but I think it was old Mrs. 
Eipson who keeps the post-office.^', 
< " That's weU, Evy," said her uncle, chucking 
the child under the chin. " You have more 
sense than all the women in this house put 
together, and the only one who ever tells 
me any good news. — You are very cold, 
child." 

" Am I, uncle ? I think I ; am a little 
frightened. Everything seems so strange : 
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there is nobody in the kitchen, and Martha 
said I am not, on any account, to go up- 
stairs." 

^ Go into the dining-room, Evy ; it's warm 
there/* 

Mr. Woodford himself sought his study, and 
wrote a few words on a piece of paper which 
he folded carefully up ; then he went to the 
foot of the stairs, and called " Martha ! 
Martha !" 

*' Yes, sir," replied a voice so immediately, 
that it was evident it came from the landing 
outside Mrs. Woodford's room, where, indeed, 
more than one of the female domestics were 
keeping her company. 

" Give this note to Dr. Warton, at once — 
immediately." 

" The door is locked, sir ; nobody is to go 
in. Mrs. Eipson is there, sir, with the 
doctor." 

"Knock at the door, and push the letter 
imder," replied her master imperiously: ** say 
it is for Dr. Warton." 

" Yes, sir ;" and the woman did as she was 
bid. 
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Mr. Woodford returned to his study — a cold 
and cheerless place, where there was a solitary 
candle burning, but he felt he could not go 
where any one could observe him ; the pre- 
sence of a child even was not to be borne. 
This is the feeling with most of us in times of 
great anxiety and suspense ; when the blow 
has fallen companionship, sympathy, are wel- 
come ; but while it is suspended over us we 
crave to be alone. The Black Squire sat with 
his head buried in his hands at the same table 
on which he had written that last cruel letter 
to his nephew, and where he had read the 
news of the boy's death. His remorse upon 
the former account, although poignant at the 
time, was already much blunted, and even his 
regret upon the latter was now perhaps about 
to be done away with. Upon the other hand, 
if his wife should present him with a daughter, 
and not a son, the gift would be, in his eyes, 
worse than valueless. Mr. Woodford did not 
care for children for their own sake; Evy 
understood him, pleased him — he liked her, 
upon the whole, better than any other human 
being — but he did not want another girl in 
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the house ; besides which, it was very unlikely 
that any other would prove as tractable. Let 
us trust that Mr. Woodford's hopes and fears 
were different from those which agitate most 
husbands upon similar occasions. His heart 
was not heavy with the thought of the pain 
and peril of the companion of his happiest 
hours, the solacer of his griefs, the sympathizer 
with his plans and projects. He did not see 
before him a vision of his future life, like a 
dark vista, through which one walks on and 
on alone, for ever, and which cannot be shut 
out from the gaze. His anxiety was consider- 
able, but not so absorbing but that it admitted 
of calculation, of his forming schemes in case 
of various contingencies. 

If a Boy was born, all would be well, and 
the brightest bit of colour in the radiant 
picture which that circumstance suggested to 
him was the communication of the event by 
letter to Mrs. Murphy, in return for that 
triumphant epistle which she had penned to 
him not two years ago. 

If a girl was born, this exquisite pieoe of 
retribution would have to be postponed in- 
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definitely ; although, at the same time, Selina 
would be seriously disquieted, for what had 
happened once might happen again, and with 
a change of sex. There was really no excuse 
now — whatever there might have been during 
the period, of their separation — ^for his wishing 
that his wife was — well, not dead : nobody but 
a downright ruffian ever ventures to say to 
himself so much as that — let us say, in 
Heaven. There was no reason, I say, novo^ for 
his desuing her removal from this wicked and 
troublesome world ; but still, if things upstairs 
were not going on as they ought to do; if 
** anything was to happen " to Mrs. Woodford 
(for that was the delicate phrase in which his 
mind suggested the calamity), why, then, he 
was a free man, and might *' contract a new 
alliance." 

Mr. Woodford reviewed these various pos- 
sibilities very methodically, and looked them 
each steadily in the face as he sat at his desk ; 
but while he was engaged upon the very last 
of them, picturing himself in the matrimonial 
market for the second time, with a placard 
with 100,000/. upon it himg round his neck, 
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and half the young ladies in Great Britain 
eager to hang there (one at a time) also, he 
suddenly sprang to his feet, with his face quite 
white, and listened. Yes ; he was right. He 
had heard an infant's wail ; again and again it 
broke forth; not a smothered cry, by any 
means, but a healthy protest against some iU 
which baby-flesh is heir to, and almost loud 
enough to suggest a misdirected pin. 

Then once more silence ; and then the doc- 
tor s voice at Mrs. .Woodford's door giving 
orders to some domestic. The woman actually 
brushed with her petticoats the study thres- 
hold on her way to the kitchen, and yet Mr. 
Woodford did not dare step out and ask her : 
** Is it boy or girl ?" although he well knew 
she possessed that priceless knowledge. Bad 
as is suspense, still worse, for the moment, is 
the news of disaster, lust as the dentist's 
wrench i. wor». whfle it tata. thaa the long 
agony of toothache. A quarter of an hour 
more of dread uncertainty, and then the doc- 
tor's voice again, its deep notes, though 
hushed, contrasting strongly with the wliis- 
pered gossip of the servant-maids. "Tour 
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mistress is not to be disturbed; let no one 
enter the room on any account. Mrs, Bipson 
will ring for what she wants. — Where is your 
master?" Then the heavy step descending 
the stairs, and the firm fingers upon the 
handle of the door, and the large face with a 
cheerful smile upon it, which told his errand 
before his lips could speak. "It is a Boy, 
Mr. Woodford. Mother and child are both 
nicely. I wish you joy of your son and 
heir." 

" Thank you, Warton — ^thank you." Per- 
haps Mr. Woodford did not wish to let the 
doctor see how deeply he was moved, not to 
tears indeed, but to triumph — for he turned 
away even while he took the other's proffered 
hand, and began to write in his cheque-book. 
" Here is something better than thanks," said 
he ungraciously. " Here is your hundred 
guineas, although, upon my life, I think I 
ought to make it pounds, on account of that 
woman Boberts, about whose coming you were 
so sure." 

" You owe something, I can tell you, to the 
woihan who did come," replied the doctor 
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gravely. "Mrs. Eipsons own poor little 
granddaughter, bom but yesterday, is lying 
dead at Ander Nook ; but hearing Mrs. Wood- 
ford had no nurse, the old woman came hither, 
saying, that, now she could be of no more 
service at the farm, she would help us in our 
strait." 

" What ! do babies die so suddenly as 
that ?" cried Mr. Woodford selfishly. " Dear 
me, dear me. — What shall I give the wo- 
man ?" 

- " Listen !" said the doctor smiling, as 
another sturdy cry broke forth from the new 
arrival— 

" For though to the ear that's nothing more 
Than an infant's sqnall, it is really the roar 

Of a fifty-thousand pounder ; 
If Selina's son could know what she's done, 

It would make him cry : * Confound her.' 

Ton must give the old lady a ten-poimd 
note." 

"I suppose I must," returned Mr. Wood- 
ford reluctantly. " What an expensive luxuty 
a boy is !" 

*'It will cost somebody else more than it 
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will you, however," observed the doctor, 
chuckling. — " And now, I daresay you would 
like to see your wife." 

*' Thank you," said Mr. Woodford drily — 
" she's pretty well, isn't she ? Besides, I am 
not one of your sentimental folks, to run the 
risk of making a person ill, or ' throwing her 
back,' as you call it, just for the sake of 
relieving one's feelings. I can always put a 
check on them. But I think I should rather 
like to see the — the boy." 

Dr. Warton started ; so strange to him such 
a desire seemed in such a man, but preceded, 
without remark, his host upstairs. He knocked 
softly at the door of a dressing-room that com- 
municated with Mrs. Woodford's chamber, and 
from which the cries of the infant were still pro- 
ceeding. " Come in at once — don't let there 
be a draught for a moment, Mr. Woodford." 
The two entered the room. A shapeless little 
creature, very purple at the extremities, was 
being slowly swathed in fine linen upon the 
lap of old Mrs. Eipson. 

" Don't rise," said the master of the house. 

*' Lor bless ye, I worn't a-going to it," 
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replied the old lady. " I know my dooty too 
weU.-If s a fine child, sir. and the very pictur 
of its father. Its little head 's as black as 
your hat already, you see." Aiid certainly the 
son and heir of the Black Squire was a very 
dark child indeed. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

**THE TEARS, THE TEARS THET GLIDE AWAT." 

Seventeen years have passed away since the 
date of our last chapter, and with them almost 
an entire generation. The mountains about 
Sandalthwaite, the lake, the canopy of heaven, 
remain the same, but how different the eyes 
that look upon them ! The unchangeable 
beauty of Nature has something of unmerciftd- 
ness about it, and even of cruelty. How 
terrible it would be if a woman, whom we 
loved in youth, should keep the beauty year 
after year that once so ravished us, while we 
grew old and cold ! What a shocking spec- 
tacle must Ninon de I'Enclos, in her seventieth 
year, but yet in the fulness of her charms, 
have afforded to her contemporaries ! In those 
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dull memoirs of Madame de Genlis there is a 
story of a man who fell in love with three 
generations of women : in the heyday of life 
he wooed a lovely damsel, who married another 
man ; then wooed her daughter with similar ill 
success; and eventually married the grand- 
child. That could scarcely have been an 
alliance of the 'affections, but it was surely 
better than if he had wedded his first love, 
and she had kept her youthful good looks to 
the last. In coming upon some scene where 
man has been busy of late years planting or 
building, we often hear some ancient observe : 
" I knew this place when there was not a tree, 
or a roof" (as the case may be), " to be seen," 
But there is infinitely more pathos, to aged 
eyes, in a place where nothing of external 
nature has changed since they looked upon it 
half a century ago. It is strange if remem- 
brance does not touch them then, even to 
tears, although the old are rarely moved to 
weep : not the recollection of any event, per- 
chance, that may have happened in that very 
place so long ago, but the thought of what 
they were, and the involuntary comparison 
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which the unchanging locality suggests with 
what they are. 

Upon them, however, who remain in the 
same changeless spot for their lives long, 
such thoughts, happily for themselves, do not 
intrude. Not one, I think, of our old friends 
at Sandalthwaite, for instance, was seriously 
affected by them, after the lapse of time I 
speak of. Mr. Wilson had, it is true, ex- 
changed his advanced middle age to very near 
the threescore years and ten which have been 
described as the limit of man's life ; but that 
was by no means the case in the wholesome 
Cumberland village, where many a man of 
eighty, and even beyond it, was hale and 
hearty yet, and even did some work about the 
eternal hills where he had strayed in child- 
hood. Every day had brought its accustomed 
duties to the good pastor, and he was scarcely 
conscious of the flight of time: all that he 
knew about it was, that in his later years his 
cup of blessings had been fullest, with his 
simple, comely wife to tend and love him, and 
his beautiful daughter Lucy to be loved and 
tended. He is by half-a-dozen years the senior 
VOL. I. R 
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of Dr. Warton, but that professor of the 
science of health has failed to preserve himself 
jfrom the ravages of time so well as Mr. Wilson, 
who, except that his white locks are thinned, 
and a certain venerableness — ^the halo of a 
well-spent life — has settled upon his benignant 
features, looks much the same as ever to that 
flock, the majority of which he has both 
christened and united in wedlock (for at San- 
dalthwaite men do not go far afield to choose 
their wives) with his own hands. But the 
doctor, although still carrying his huge frame 
tolerably upright, is not the man he was. 
His eyes are become lustreless, and his face 
has fallen in, and his hands tremble as with 
the palsy, until he has set himself right, as he 
caUs it, with strong drink. Disinclined as the 
good folks his neighbours are for change, there 
is even talk of getting another doctor at San- 
dalthwaite, who may be relied upon to do his 
duty at all times, which is certa.inly not the 
case with Herbert Warton. Not only, how- 
ever, has his practice hitherto not fallen off 
(since there was no one else to take it), but 
it has been remarked of late years that the 
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doctor has not wanted for money. There 
must certainly be some antiseptic qualities 
about good brains which prevent their pos- 
sessor succumbing so easily as the dullards to 
decay, for, considering the doctor's age and 
habits, it is wonderful that he is still alive; 
whereas Miles Eipson, who is more than 
twenty years his junior, and only just begin- 
ning middle life, exhibits many of the signs of 
a premature old age. He still resides at the 
Nook, but the farm is in the hands of others, 
and he has nothing whatever, it is said, to 
do with its receipts ; nay, he has actually 
returned to his old employment in the wad- 
mine, a thing not to be wondered at in itself, 
since his dissolute habits have left him almost 
penniless (notwithstanding assistance again 
and again received, thanks to his wife, from 
the mistress of Dewbank Hall), but very strange 
when we consider that he works as a common 
miner under his old rival, George Adams, who 
is now head manager at the wad-hole. 

Mary Eipson, though a matron of eight-and- 
thirty, looks in better case than when we saw 
her last, even putting her then interesting 
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condition out of the question. The cause of 
this alteration for the better began, singularly 
enough, in the loss of her first and only child ; 
for when it was considered inexpedient that 
Mrs. Woodford should nurse the young squire, 
the services of Mary were called in to perform 
that office, the infant being for the time 
transferred to the farm ; and afterwards its 
foster-mother took up her residence at the 
Hall, which is now much more her home 
than Ander Nook. Good food and care, 
and, still more, enfranchisement from her 
drunken husband's rule, soon produced their 
effect, and the relics of her good looks thus 
restored she still retains. Although she and 
her husband are not on the best of terms, he 
no longer ill-treats her; and she has been 
permitted to supply the place of the library of 
romantic fiction which that worse than Saracen 
once threw behind the fire. Whether any 
affection for her first love still smoulders within 
her none can tell; but the darling of her 
heart, to all outward seeming, is young Ben- 
tinck Woodford (so named by his father in 
compliment to his wife's late parent, Captain 
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Bentinck Morke), a lad of seventeen, but whose 
stalwart form and hirsute lip give him the 
appearance of a man of five-and-twenty. This 
young gentleman repays the aflfection of his 
foster-mother by his occasional presence at the 
Nook, but it is whispered that he goes there 
rather for the purpose of drinking with her 
husband than from any sentimental gratitude 
to Mrs. Eipson. Sentiment, perhaps, was 
scarcely to be expected in the offspring of 
Ernest Woodford and his wife, but there is, 
unhappily, not even propriety. Youth, for 
the present, is in his favour, and if a face 
without intelligence can be said to be possessed 
of beauty, Bentinck Woodford is splendidly 
handsome. There, however, the list of his 
attractions abruptly ends. Fond of low 
company, he would not only be present, if 
permitted, at every wrestling-ring in Cumber- 
land, but, sinking his social position like 
another Nero^ would himself compete for the 
belts in the arena ; nay, worse than all, would 
take the chair at the public-house, and preside 
at the gross festivities that closed the day — a 
Tony Lumpkin without his humour. 
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No wonder that Ernest Woodford, finding 
himself the father of such a son, and of no 
other, should have grown to look worn and 
aged. He had never had the appearance of a 
young man, even when he really was so, but 
he now looked like some malevolent gnome 
just escaped after five hundred years of im- 
prisonment in his own wad-mine: his dark 
face, like that of some ebony god jfrom a 
Chinese loss-house, was slashed in a hundred 
grotesque a.d ghasUy writes ; his hair. 
which for years has been as white as snow, is 
growing very scant ; and his voice, always 
shrill and dissonant, had acquired the peevish 
treble of an octogenarian. But neither years 
nor sorrow had had power to bow him ; his 
tough sinews did their work, albeit with but 
little elasticity. His frame was still erect, and 
his will was as inflexible as of old, though he 
did not always have his way. So few people 
do in this world — except some emperor, per- 
haps, who has to pay for it by standing pistol- 
fire at irregular intervals — that we may broadly 
say, *' Nobody gets it." 

Mrs. Woodford is also greatly aged since we 
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last saw her ; years have affected her as they 
have her husband, and as they affect most men 
and women, by intensifying her characteristics. 
When the divines tell us to repent while there 
is yet time, there is another reason for their 
importunity besides that death gapes for us at 
every footfall : the older we grow the more 
difficult it is for us to change, not only our 
habits, but our ways of thought. The old 
saying of the Eomanist (filched from its origi- 
nator, by-the-by, and put into the mouths of 
more than one Protestant martyr), when 
placed under the hydraulic-press of royal 
persuasion to the end that he should change 
his religion : ^* Sire, in this faith I was born, in 
this faith I have lived all my life, and in this 
faith I do prefer to die," is the reply that the 
great majority of middle-aged people are prone 
to make, if not to their querists, to themselves. 
While we are still young our minds are open 
to impressions, and occasions can be improved 
to our intellectual and spiritual advantage, not- 
withstanding that the end seems so far off; and 
the cutting short of our days so unhkely a 
contingency ; but by the time we are really 
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drawing near to the grave's mouth, when not 
even the most favourable views taken by the 
actuaries afford us more than half-a-dozen more 
years of life, our feet very rarely leave the 
paths they have trodden so long : we have 
walked to and fro within our little exercise- 
ground — whether garden, or waste^ or prison- 
yard — with such plodding persistence, that it 
is worn to a low level, and we are every day 
more disinclined to make the effort requisite to 
leave it and step up on to new ground. The 
walking may be easier there, perhaps, and may 
even lead to very splendid prospects, but we 
had rather be where we are. We have got on 
pretty well where we are, upon the whole ; and 
as to its ending in something worse than a 
quagmire at the very last, let us hope that that 
is an exaggeration. Few of us are so audacious 
as to say that it will be time enough then to 
think about turning back ; we have simply 
made up our minds '* to risk it," and we 
generally do so ; with what result those only 
know who unhappily cannot inform us, and it 
is doubtful whether we should heed them if 
they could. 
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Mrs. Woodford was fatter and duller, and 
more phlegmatic than ever. Her scanty flaxen 
ringlets, ravished by the rude lover Time, had 
been replaced by a luxuriant brown front, but 
the deception was so transparent as to absolve 
it of every fraudulent intent ; her complexion 
had not altered — for cream-colour is a very fast 
tint — ^but her pink eyes has grown paler and 
what housewives call ^'washed out." This 
was not, however, through weeping. What- 
ever Mrs. Woodford suffered from the in- 
difference of her husband, or the ill-conduct of 
her son, she kept to herself : no one at 
Dewbank Hall had ever seen its mistress shed 
a tear. She scarcely ever originated an obser- 
vation, and replied to any that were addressed 
to her in the shortest terms consistent with 
civility, for her nature was incapable of " snap- 
ping you up." She never took in hand 
anything approaching to a book, except Lin- 
gard's History of England, which happened to 
be the title of the backgammon-board at 
Dewbank Hall ; she played for an hour every 
evening at that old-fashioned game, sometimes 
with the doctor, but more generally (for he 
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was not so frequent a guest as he used to be) 
with her niece Evelyn. Mrs. Woodford had 
always called her by her full title, and never 
Evy, even when she was a child, all abbre- 
viations of Christian names being abhorrent to 
her aristocratic mind. Her thin lips would 
sometimes curl in scorn when her husband, in 
rare moments of good-humour with his off- 
spring, called him " Ben." *' ^ Ben,' is short 
for Benjamin, Mr. Woodford," she would re- 
mark^ looking up from her embroidery, " but I 
never heard of a Bentinck being so denomi- 
nated." She was all day long either at her 
embroidery-frame, or pursuing some one of 
those ephemeral arts which make studios of 
our drawing-rooms for a season — ^not often for 
two — and then disappear from human ken. 
They do not descend, like our vices, to the 
lower classes; there is not enough vitality 
about them for that ; but while they last they 
make perfect devotees of women like Cle- 
mentina Woodford. Berlin-wool work, wax- 
flower making, tatting, crochet, potichomanie, 
decalcomanie, each in turn had sway over the 
mistress of Dewbank Hall ; but that whose 
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dynasty began with the earliest, and survived 
them all, was embroidery. The scutcheon of 
the Ballygaboolies was perpetuated, as tar as 
canvas and wool could do it, all over the 
house ; it faced the firescreens, it covered the 
sofa-cushions, it exasperated Mr. Woodford by 
clinging to his head and shoulders whenever 
he leaned back in his chair. 

Evelyn Sefton had applied herself to all 
these various arts in turn, to please her aunt ; 
but she was too sensible^ as well as too 
studious, to practise them of her own accord. 
What she did with needle and thread — and she 
did a good deal — was of a more useftd kind. 
To the children, and especially the infants of 
the poor she was a second Dorcas. She was 
her uncle's almoner : without her intervention 
the parish would have been by much the 
poorer, and it was not always an easy task to 
tap the fountain of the Black Squire's charity ; 
but she had scarcely any money of her own to 
give away ; therefore it behoved her, as she 
thought, to do that for others with her hands 
which she could not do with her purse-strings. 
And if the love of all the Sandalthwaite folk 
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could repay her for such help as she had to 
give, Evelyn Sefton had her reward. What 
a shame it was, said the gossips, that so 
beautiful a young lady as Miss Evy should 
have grown to be near eight-and-twenty, and 
yet not have found a husband ! True, there 
was never a man on earth that was good 
enough for her, but still it seemed a pity: 
even an approximation to the impossible male 
paragon would have been more satisfactory 
than none at all. It was not in accordance 
with the fitness of things that Miss Evy should 
be single : if she had died young, and become 
an angel, which would scarcely have been any 
change at all in one so good and fair^ they 
would not have been surprised; the best are 
often taken first ; but that she should even- 
tually turn out an old maid was incompre- 
hensible. How different it would have been, 
whispered some of the older folks, had Master 
Charlie lived ! He would have grown up 
worthy of her. They would have made as 
pretty a pair as eye could look upon, and as 
good as heart could wish ; but then it was 
not to be. Unconscious of these well-meant 
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regrets on the part of her poor neighbours, 
Evelyn Sefton had grown thus far into woman- 
hood without losing any of the beauty of her 
youth, or, if she had done so, exchanging it 
for other charms which compensated for its 
absence. Simple and modest as ever, circum- 
stances had occurred at the Hall between her 
uncle and aunt, and in relation to her scape- 
grace cousin Bentinck, which had brought 
out the natural strength and firmness of her 
character. She was still the favourite of the 
squire, although his paternal pride prevented 
him from owning it even to himself; and, more 
singular still, Mrs. Woodford treated her, not 
aflfectionately indeed, for warmth of feeling was 
not in her, but with the same kindness and 
consideration as though she herself had had no 
son. The birth of the heir of Sandalthwaite 
had not destroyed Evelyn's gentle influences, 
and now that he was growing up she had 
become more necessary to her uncle and aunt 
than ever. Often had she shielded the young 
scoundrel from the effects of his father's easily 
roused ire ; often had made excuses for his 
misdeeds, or mitigated their heinousness when 
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excuse there was none ; and often had she 
endeavoured to win the lad from his evil ways 
with a sweet persuasion that brought many a 
promise from his lips, though its fruit was 
never seen. Her chief, and indeed only com- 
panion was Lucy Wilson, whom we left in her 
cradle, but who was now a charming damsel of 
eighteen — a ray of sunshine in the quiet 
Parsonage, as Evelyn was at the gloomy Hall, 
but shedding by no means so uniform a light, 
but an uncertain April brightness, intermitted 
by wilful clouds and wayward showers. 

The old postmistress, Mrs. Eipson, was dead. 

Thus, as we have endeavoured briefly to 
indicate, had the lapse of years affected our 
friends at Sandalthwaite ; and having sketched 
them so that recognition may be easy, we 
leave the quiet valley and its indwellers for the 
present, for other actors in our drama and 
another scene. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

There are many worse places in London than 
the narrow streets to the eastward of Leicester 
Square, but there are few dirtier or more 
depressing. A mere low neighbourhood only 
suggests poverty, which excites pity, or crime, 
which awakens fear ; but there is a preten- 
tiousness about the streets I have in my mind 
that moves one to grim mirth. Literature 
and art have both established themselves in 
that quarter, and the drama flourishes in many 
a fancy-dress and theatrical wig-shop ; but aU 
these are on their last legs. The bookstalls 
are as crowded as elsewhere ; but there is an 
undue proportion of school-books, side by side 
with those railway novels, the covers of which 
are • but too often brilliant and striking in 
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inverse ratio to their contents. The emporiums 
of art are numerous, but the chief items of 
their contents are cheap Chinese dragons; 
antique Eastern daggers (made at Birming- 
ham), and labelled with unnecessary precaution 
*' Poisoned ;" and half-cleaned pictures, repre- 
senting within a single frame a demi-example 
of the tea-tray and signboard schools contrasted 
with one of Rembrandt's. 

From these narrow streets still narrower 
alleys radiate in all directions, '* short-cuts " 
from the world without, which the ambition of 
the inhabitants has established into their terri- 
tory; and at the intersection of these alleys 
there are miniature squares, hidden as the 
central statue in a Maze, and silent except for 
the occasional echoes of rapid feet — footsteps of 
people who have lost their way, and are hurry- 
ing back again. The houses in these squares 
are very small and ugly, but they are cheap, 
and, by comparison with the thoroughfares 
that surround them, clean. The inhabitants, 
although scarcely belonging to the liberal pro- 
fessions, follow no trade. A Qanary or two 
chirps at the upper windows, and, in the sum- 
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mer, boxes of mignonette adorn the same ; but 
the lower windows are almost always closed, 
and the blinds pulled half-way down. Evidences 
of refined taste contrast themselves curiously 
with a disinclination for the sunshine and 
fresh air, and suggest the notion of Gentility 
in Adversity desiring to escape from observa- 
tion, and without doubt obtaining its object. 
Even on this April Sabbath, so soft and wind- 
less that it seems to be the herald of the 
summer^' rather than! the spring, Perdu 
Square flings up no ground-floor ^vindow to 
welcome it, save one. This one, however, is 
opened to its fallest extent, so that any neigh- 
bours (for passengers there are none) who 
chance to pass it can behold every action of 
the inmate of the little room. 

A fine, broad-shouldered, athletic man, not 
more in reality than four-and-thirty, but look- 
ing a year or two older by reason of his enor- 
mous beard and sun-dried face, is seated there 
at breakfast. He does not give much trouble 
to the servant of the house, for he has toasted 
his bread with his own hands, and is now 
boiling his eggs in a little saucepan over his 
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own fire. His whole appearance gives one 
assurance of an independent spirit, accustomed 
to shift for himself in all things, without very 
much regard to what people who stand upon 
their dignity may think of such conduct. One 
might almost suppose that he had been his 
own tailor, so ill-fitting and loose were his 
garments ; and yet they were not such as are 
sold at the slop-shops, but rather of a foreign 
and outre make, like those a man wears who 
has only just arrived in his native land after 
long travel, and before he has had time to 
refit; nor were they able to conceal the 
strength and symmetry of his limbs, which 
would have been quite remarkable had it not 
been for the superior attraction of his face. 
Notwithstanding the huge beard (an appendage 
which gives a uniform truculence to all ordi- 
nary countenances), and his swarthy and wear 
ther-beaten hue, his features were almost femi- 
nine in their delicacy of shape ; and his eyes, 
although too thoughtful to be very genial, had 
that sober tenderness in them, widely diflferent 
from amorous passion, which bespeaks more 
certainly than any other outward sign the 
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great and gentle heart. His every movement, 
even the rising from his seat after his hearty 
meal, and the stooping of his head beneath the 
window, as he looked out to a*jsure himself of 
the character of the weather, showed mar- 
vellous ease and power. After apparently 
having satisfied himself, by this reconnaissance, 
of the honesty of the day's intentions, he pro- 
duced from a huge cigar-case, made of dry 
pampas-grass, a very large Manilla, lit it, and 
reaching down a wideawake hat of portentous 
dimensions, stepped out into the open air. 

That first-cousin to a Spanish sombrero was 
the only thing that was required to complete 
its wearer s isolation in London streets, and it 
would have done so, even had the rest of his 
appearance consorted better than it did with 
that of his fellow-countrymen ; for the wearing 
of a silk-hat upon a Sunday is a necessity with 
every Londoner above the rank of an artisan : 
he may set conventionality at defiance in more 
momentous matters ; he may refuse to go to 
church or chapel; he may invite other Sab- 
bath-breakers as wicked as himself to use his 
private billiard-table ; but what his audacity 
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dare not venture upon is to wear any head- 
covering whatsoever, in town or country, upon 
that sacred day, except that hideous, tall, 
round, brow-cutting thing, useless against wind 
and sun, and ruined by rain, which we call a 
hat. "Mad as a hatter," says the proverb; 
but surely madder are the people who demand 
such a commodity as this, and stare with 
wonder upon all (except the Bluecoat Boys) 
who are wise enough to reject it. Thus they 
stared at our new acquaintance, as he took his 
way westward, and so soon as he had passed 
through Leicester Square, for there nobody 
wonders at any peculiarity of • costume — ^not 
that good-manners particularly prevail in that 
locality, but because foreigners, and very funny 
ones, do. Our friend in the strange headgear 
does not much mind being stared at, and stares 
about him a good deal in his turn, like a new- 
comer in a foreign land. The quiet of the un- 
populous streets surprises him, and the closed 
shutters of the shops. Can this be roaring 
London, of which he has heard so much fiar 
across the seas, and the tumult of which beat 
upon his ear last night, even in his secluded 
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lodging, like the thunders of " the league-long 
roller on the reef," in the clime from which he 
had arrived but a few days ago? He had 
never before seen London in its Puritan garb ; 
and its Sabbath dulness and sombrely attired 
inhabitants contrasted sharply with the towns 
and people to which he was accustomed. 
There were no idle soldiers in slip-shod uni- 
forms; no priests; no beady-eyed negresses, 
carrying red water-jars upon their woolly 
heads ; no sad-looking Indian mothers, with 
their slender babes astride upon their hips; 
no half-caste, half-dressed beauties with armlets 
and necklaces of gold. How different were 
those solid blocks of houses, each built after 
the pattern of the other, from the familiar one- 
storied, irregular dwellings, mean and fragile, 
and set in fenceless gardens, ravaged by hog 
and goat, but where, on the other hand, the 
luxuriance of Nature clothed the most common- 
place object with beauty; and instead of naked 
lamp-posts and stumpy pillar letter-boxes, the 
massive crowns of the mangoes and the fea- 
thery honours of the palms towered above 
orange and lemon blossoms, and the glorious 
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banana cast its soft and varying green over 
every porch. 

He strolled down to the river, and surveyed 
the teeming current, alive with tiny steamers, 
or bearing a thousand close-reefed vessels (and 
that by which he had crossed half the world 
among them), emptied of their crews, and 
lazily swinging with the tide; and while he 
gazed the scene dissolved before him, and in 
its place he beheld another river, sailless 
indeed, but compared with which the Thames 
is as a rivulet a child might leap, thousands of 
miles long, and deep almost as the sea itself, 
and broad, so that the two banks cannot be 
seen at once even from its centre ; or, where 
they can be seen, present two dense walls of 
infinitely various trees, rising cliff-like from 
the very waters; or if not so, where the 
stream is bordered only by long grasses, since 
the fury of its course has prostrated the 
mighty trunks on both sides, and whirled 
them down, not only to the coast, but scores 
and scores of miles into the Atlantic, before 
the terrible force of that great current suc- 
cumbs to the all-surrounding sea, and leaves 
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its prey. Men may travel and travel, and 
their minds, " like copper- wire, only grow the 
narrower by going further ;" and indeed, I 
think this is generally the case. To send a 
dull fellow to behold the beauties of Nature is 
just as useless as to over-educate him at home 
—he only comes back to bore one with the 
information which persons of his class have 
already supplied in the geographies ; but one 
who has a heart to appreciate as well as a 
brain to understand is benefited by having 
seen the rolling prairie, the giant river, the 
primeval forest, beyond all practical measure. 
He may not be benefited by them practically 
at all, nor, in truth, is he likely to have been ; 
but he has laid up for himself a store of mental 
food for life, no matter in what commonplace 
circumstances he may be afterwards placed : 
the smaller inconveniences and anxieties of 
civilised existence are dwarfed for ever to the 
man who has camped for months in the still- 
ness of the pathless woods, and carried his life 
in his hand. 

So was it with our new acquaintance. He 
was glad to revisit his native land : there was 
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something dearer at home than anything which 
he had left in that far-away clime, and the 
thought of it had comforted him there through- 
out his stay, and had brought him back at 
last. But he had rendered himself almost 
wholly independent of the narrow influences 
which affected nineteen-twentieths of those 
whom he met and passed in London streets 
that April Sunday ; while his sympathy with 
them, from his long estrangement, perhaps, 
from all that called itself English, was, on the 
contrary, keen and strong. 

Leaving the bridge, then, on which he had 
stood so long, with a sigh that spoke more of 
recollection of the past than of regret for it, he 
was once more strolling westward with steps 
aimless as ever, but very different jfrom the 
dawdling tread of the street-lounger, when his 
ear was suddenly pierced by a cry of pain : it 
was a shrill and feeble sound, but expressed 
intense and sudden physical agony ; and the 
effect upon him who heard it was as though he 
had himself received some violent and painful 
blow. His swarthy face in an instant grew 
black as a storm-cloud, his large eyes lost all 
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their softness, and absolutely blazed with 
wrath, as, uttering some hasty words in 
Spanish, he bounded rather than ran to the 
place from which the cry had proceeded. This 
was a public arcade, used as a thoroughfare on 
week-days, but guarded from intrusion upon 
the Sabbath by a gate at one end, and at the 
other by a solitary beadle of imposing stature 
and severe aspect. A poor little beggar-girl, 
who had either managed to remain secreted 
there all night, or had slipped into it for 
shelter out of the wind, which had become 
keen and easterly within the last hour or so, 
was cringing in a comer of this place, and 
holding up her thin and naked arm to ward off 
a second blow from the beadle's walking-stick. 
The first had already left its mark upon the 
delicate flesh in a thick blue wheal. 

" Get out, you young vagabone ; I'll teach 
you to trespass here," growled the still angry 
functionary. " You may squall and squall, 
but you won't find nobody to mind you. — No, 
your arm ain't broken neither, you little liar ; 
and I'm a-going to give you another cut." 

" Son of the devil !" cried our bearded ac- 
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quaintance, rushing unhesitatingly into this 
sacred arcade, with its shuttered shops, "if 
you touch that child again I will send you to 
your father in '' 

The precise locality was not, however, des- 
tined to be mentioned : the beadle's arm, 
whether wilfully or involuntarily, descended 
even while he was speaking, and a cry more 
piteous and terrible than before burst from the 
little victim's lips. The next instant the 
beadle received a "facer" that knocked him 
backwards upon the flagstones, where he lay 
with only just so much instinct left in him as 
to cause him to spit a couple of teeth out 
which had stuck in his throat, and would have 
else gone nigh to choke him. 

" Are you hurt much, my dear ?" inquired 
his assailant of the trembling girl in tones of 
the utmost tenderness. " Has that brute 
really broken your arm ?" 

" No, sir ; I don't think it's broke," sobbed 
the poor child — "though it hurts me very, 
very much. — Don't ye, don't ye bide here, sir, 
another moment, or the pleeseman'U come and 
take us both off to prison." 
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" Very sensible and good advice, that," said 
a strange voice close beside them : ** a burned 
child dreads the fire; and this young person 
has, I daresay, been in custody aheady. Yes, 
I thought so. — ^Tou are quite right to get 
away, little one, without renewing an ac- 
quaintance which (whatever his number) has 
never, I am sure, been Al to you." 

Gathering her rags together with her unin- 
jured arm, and casting one glance of gratitude 
at her rescuer, the poor little creature fled 
from the dragon-guarded bower ere these 
warning words were finished, with a look like 
that of a hunted hare. 

A wise child," continued the stranger; 
and if you will permit me to say so, sir, with 
more sagacity than her knight-errant. — ^Tou 
are not an Englishman, I presume ?" 

" Yes, sir, I am English," returned the 
other quietly. " Five minutes ago I was 
proud of the title. But if children may be 
beaten with impunity in London streets by 
every hulking scoundrel with a parish com- 
mission, such as this fellow, I shall begin to 
wish myself of any other nation." 
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" And this is your idea of impunity, is it, 
my friend T said the stranger comically, point- 
ing to the still prostrate guardian of the law. 
« His nose is bleeding, his jaw is smashed, the 
back of his skull — if a beadle's skull can be 
broken — ^is certainly stove in. You may call 
it poetical justice, a righteous retribution, or 
any name that suits your chivalric fancy ; but 
I know what a prosaic coroner's jury will call 
it, if they're asked to give their opinion of 
this transaction ; and again I say take ex- 
ample by your little confederate, and Hook it 
while you can. The expenses of a witness 
in criminal cases are not defrayed upon a 
very gorgeous scale, and therefore I am off for 
one." 

" Is the man seriously hurt, think you ?" 
observed the other, stooping down over the 
six-feet-two of parochial authority with some 
soUcitude. " His cocked-hat ^" 

" Yes, yes," cried the stranger vehemently. 
" Come along, man, if you don't want to oc- 
cupy a police-cell until to-morrow morning ;" 
and with that he dragged rather than led his 
still hesitating companion out of the arcade. 
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into which no inquisitive face had fortunately 
yet been thrust, and hurrying down the unfre- 
quented streets at • its mouth, plunged with 
him across a thoroughfare teeming with people 
just emerged from church, like a strong swim- 
mer who has seized a drowning man, and is 
striking out for shore. 

" There !" cried the stranger, when they 
were safe on the .; other side ; " with that 
stream of good folks between us and pursuit, 
let us hope that we have baffled the blood- 
hounds of the law. And yet, my dear sir, if I 
was a policeman, and any little mischance in 
the way of manslaughter had happened within 
a quarter of a mile or so of this, I should 
pick you out as the man who did it, with- 
out a moment's hesitation. Don't you see 
how different you look from everybody 
about you ? why, O^why don't you wear a 
hat ?" 

" Really, my good friend," returned the 
other laughing, " I did not know that my poor 
headgear, which has done such honest service 
both in heat and cold, and more than once has 
served me for a pillow in the roofless woods, 
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was an object of such suspicion, although I 
grant it is far from smart." 

The speaker doffed the article in question, 
and regarded it with an expression of mingled 
ruefulness and amusement, very comical to 
see. 

" Don't do that^^ exclaimed his Mentor ear- 
nestly. " If you hold a thing like that at 
arm's length, you will be taken up for begging. 
— Forgive me, sir ; I mean no offence ; but I 
know my fellow-countrymen so well. I have 
not the slightest sympathy with their foolish 
prejudices myself: I don't look as if I had, I 
hope, sir, do I ?" 

The speaker certainly did not. There was 
scarce a greater difference between him and 
the respectable church-going throng, in whose 
midst they were now slowlj^ moving, than 
between the same folks and the young fellow 
with the beard. The stranger's age could not 
have been under fifty-three, but he carried his 
years as jauntily as the hat, stuck sideways over 
his bald pate, or as the short stick, which he 
deftly twirled between his fingers, to the obvious 
alarm of his shrinking neighbours. He was 
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stout even for his time of life, but there was a 
lively roll in his gait, which only his perfect 
naturalness and self-possession prevented from 
being a swagger ; his moustache was gray 
rather than tawny, but he coaxed it with his 
white though gloveless hand as tenderly as 
any comet of eighteen, while his bright brown 
eyes flashed hither and thither, and particularly 
beneath the bonnets of the female passers-by, 
as though everything was new to them under 
the sun. 

The man with the beard thus adjured by his 
new friend's " Do I ?" took a long and steady 
look at him, longer and steadier than so lightly 
made a request seemed to demand, and then 
replied, with something of gravity in his tone : 
" No, sir ; you certainly are not like these 
good folks ; but like or not, I owe you a debt 
of gratitude for your prudent advice, and 
should be obliged if you would favour me with 
your name." 

" My name is Claude Murphy — a poor 
painter, sir, but much at your service : you 
will find my address upon that card." 

" You are very kind," returned the bearded 
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man thoughtfully — " very kind to a total 
stranger in this ceremonious city." 

"Not at all, not at all, my good sir; and 
the fact is, the more I look at you the more 
convinced I feel of our not being altogether 
strangers. 1 never forget a face — ^for it is my 
trade to watch them — and I am almost sure 
that I have seen your face before. It is one 
which, without compliment, I may say I ought 
to be able to associate with its possessor at 
once, but I cannot call to mind your name." 

"My name is Valentine Blake, sir; just 
returned from Buenos Ayres, where I have 
lived these twenty years ; and my lodging for 
the present — a very humble one, but where I 
shall be pleased to see you — ^is No. 42 Perdu 
Square." 

" Blake, Blake," returned the other, plunged 
so deep in reflection that he took no notice of 
his new friend's courteous invitation. ** I 
know plenty of Blakes, as every Irishman 
does ; but I don't remember a Valentine." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ANDROCLES. 

"Have you anything particular to do with 
yourself this afternoon, Mr. Blake ?" inquired 
Claude Murphy ; *' for if not, I have a ticket 
for the Zoological Gardens, which will admit 
two. It is much better to go there on a 
Sunday, since it is not so crowded ; beside 
which — and that is of consequence to a poor 
artist like myself — one has not got to pay for 
the privilege." 

" Faith," rejoined his new acquaintance 
laughing, " a very moderate entrance-fee would 
prove a bar to my admission, I do assure you. 
I have been where hard blows and plenty of 
them are the chief pay of the soldier, and all I 
have got to show for fifteen years' service, 
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beside this sabre-cut on my forehead, is as 
many pounds." 

*' A soldier, eh ?" mused the painter, regard- 
ing his new friend, with head aside, as though 
he were a work of art. *' Well, I never saw 
a man more cut out — I don't refer to the scar, 
my dear sir — for that honourable profession 
in my life. But (you will excuse my igno- 
rance, for I know nothing of politics) what 
enterprising nation may that have been which 
has been spending its money — ^no, you said it 
had no money — its blood, or at least yovir 
blood, for the last fifteen years in warfare ?" 

** I have fought for more than one nation, 
sir, during that period," replied the young 
man simply; "though not for six months 
together has my sword been sheathed." 

" Why, bless my soul, you must be Dugald 
Dalgetty redivivuSy' exclaimed the painter. 

" Nay, Mr. Murphy/' returned the young 
man, slightly reddening ; " I have been no 
mercenary, I hope, and I have always faith- 
fully served one mistress. Freedom. Here he 
bowed his head, like a ritualist who comes 
upon a sacred name in his devotions, and his 
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fine face glowed as though with the recollec- 
tion of some glorious Past. 

" Don Quixote in his youth," murmured 
the artist beneath his breath. "I wonder 
whether I could get him to sit to me in 
armour." 

" If you are curious to know the particular 
banners under which I fought," continued 
Valentine Blake frankly, **they are those of 
South American republics on whom imperial 
Brazil strove to lay her grasping hand. We 
were greatly overmatched, but never, never, 
thank Heaven, overwhelmed!" Again the 
bearded countenance of the speaker was over- 
spread with grateful reverence, and again it 
was evident that the truant thought was 
wandering fax. 

* How can a man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of (other people's) fathers, and the temples 
of (other people's) gods ?" 

murmured Claude Murphy, regarding his new 
acquaintance with great interest. — '* Mr. Valen- 
tine Blake," added he aloud, " I honestly tell 
you that the motives which have actuated you 
in life are utterly beyond me : it is even some- 
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thing, let me tell you, that I give you the 
fullest credit for them. We in England are 
accustomed above all things to despise a 
patriot : a man — an Irishman of course it 
must be — ^who is a patriot in the cause of a 
foreign people is only not despised because the 
idea of such a proceeding has never entered 
into our minds. Parricide, if you remember, 
was not included in Draco's criminal code; 
nevertheless, it was doubtless punished when 
it occurred. I would not advise you to be so 
frank with every fellow-countryman as you 
have been with me." 

"And yet England is a generous nation 
too," replied Blake good-naturedly. "The 
sympathies of her people, if not of her nobles, 
have ever been with the weak and down- 
trodden." 

** My dear sir," observed Mr. Murphy 
earnestly, "I don't mind your talking to me 
in this way at all ; in fact, I rather like it, for 
one doesn't meet an enthusiast like you — 
unless (you'll excuse me) of immature years, 
when opinions, if I may use a technical expres- 
sion, are not yet 'set' — ^more than once or 
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twice in a lifetime. The remark you have 
just uttered with all sincerity would be taken 
by most men who chanced to hear it as mere 
Cant, and would be Cant in the mouths of 
ninety-nine even out of the hundred who 
should be audacious enough to use them. 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, and the Solidarity 
of the Peoples ; we know the catchwords of 
the patriots, but they have absolutely no mean- 
ing in our ears." 

" You may thank God for it, sir," returned 
the young man gravely. " You ought to be 
grateful indeed that such things as I have seen 
done, such crimes as I have seen committed 
by high-handed authority upon innocent, de- 
fenceless folk, are so unknown among your- 
selves as to be discredited when you hear of 
them. May it always be so in old England. — 
Pray, forgive me, sir, for having troubled you 
with what doubtless seems to you my fana- 
ticism. A great cause perhaps takes undue 
proportions in our eyes when we have lost our 
liberty and shed our blood on behalf of it; 
but I will not offend again." 

** Offend !" rejoined the painter, his tone for 
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the first time losing its habitual gaiety. " Nay, 
sir, you have not offended, save in that which 
I am certain no offence was meant. You have 
unwittingly forced me to contrast my own 
life, with its selfish motives and feeble aims, 
with your noble and disinterested career, that's 
all. Well, well, it is not every one who can 
be a hero. Nay, it is something to have 
rubbed shoulders with a man who is one. 
May I ask, sir (not idly, I assure you), now 
that that occupation's gone, in what other 
field you propose to labour? The oyster, 
England, is not of course to be opened with 
the point of your sword." 

" That is very true," rejoined the young 
man gravely ; " and therein lies my difficulty. 
I have some friends, however, made across the 
seas, whose hands reach even so far as this, 
and are stretched out to help me. As a 
teacher of Spanish and Italian, I have been 
already promised several pupils." 

" That is something," answered Mr. Murphy 
thoughtfully ; " nevertheless, it would be well 
to have two strings to your bow. — But here 
we are at the Zoological Gardens. If you are 
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about to become a bear-leader, it is only right 
that you should make yourself acquainted with 
the habits of that animal. — You smile as con- 
fidently as though you were familiar with 
every wild beast under the sun ; but you don't 
know the British Boy — carnivorous, cloven- 
footed, cruel, and when detected in his atro- 
cities full of crocodile's tears. Hark ! do you 
recognise that fine deep bass T 

" It is the lion," returned Valentine Blake ; 
**but, with all due deference to his Majesty the 
King of Beasts, his voice is greatly overrated. 
There are many sounds in the Brazilian forest 
(to which, however, he is a stranger) more 
terrible to my ear than his gloomy menace. 
In the midst of the noonday hush of the 
woods a long shrill scream will suddenly ring 
forth — God knows from what agonised throat 
— ^and then all will be still; or, without a 
breath of wind stirring, a tremendous crash, 
as though some colossal tree had fallen, will 
break the enchanted silence. Nay, at n,ight I 
have heard a clang, such as the ear at once 
associates with metal — but metal of course it 
cannot be — striking like some knell of doom 
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one solemn note, the cause of which neither 
naturalist nor native can explain." 

"My dear Mr. Blake, you make my flesh 
creep." 

" Well, sir, it used to make mine," continued 
the young man smiling. " That eerie sound, 
and the dropping of the snakes from the trees, 
were the only two things to which familiarity 
failed to breed indifference. Then, on the 
other hand, to recompense one for such foolish 
terrors, what magnificence of scenery, what 
lavish luxuriance of colour in leaf and blossom, 
in bird and insect ! How often have I longed 
to possess the power of depicting what I saw ; 
but I am but a humble disciple of your 
charming art, and the very magnitude of 
the opportunity seemed to paralyse my fin- 
gers." 

" You did make sketches, then, did you ?" 
asked Mr. Murphy eagerly. " Ah, you must 
let me look at them. I will enlarge them, 
sir ; I will transfer them to canvas twenty 
feet wide, and a mile long. We will set up a 
Panorama of the Forest of the Amazons. 
You shall describe the scenery in your own 
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eloquent manner and in characteristic costume 
— ^you have got the hat already. I will do 
my best, in an adjoining apartment, to imitate, 
with a stick and a kettle, the metallic sound 
that agitates the stillness of the primeval 
forest. — ^Are there any wild-cats in that locality, 
may I ask ?" 

" Indeed, there are," answered the young 
man, laughing heartily. 

" Then Selina shall have a part in the per- 
formance," continued the painter. " I allude 
to Mrs. Murphy, sir, whose acquaintance I 
must trespass on your friendship before long, 
to make. I have also an only son, who, 
although I say it who shouldn't say it, I 
believe to be the most complete and perfect 
failure that ever disappointed a father. From 
one side at least the boy might have been 
expected to inherit some little talent, but he 
has done nothing of the sort. People have 
their wicked doubts about Original Sin, but all 
that is original about Claude Woodford is his 
peccadilloes, which are of a quite diflferent 
sort to mine. Forgive, however, the garrulous 
doting of a husband and a father. — Here is 
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the lion. — How do you do, Sandy? Fetch 
the chalks." This last remark was not an 
indignity offered to the king of beasts, but a 
salutation addressed to his keeper. — " That 
good man," continued the painter, in explana- 
tion, "is so civil as to keep some drawing 
materials for me at his cottage yonder — ^my 
minister with a portfolio, as I call him. There 
will be a crowd here at feeding-time, for 
nothing your Londoners like better, next to 
insulting the flamingo with their scraps of 
bread, than seeing the carnivora growl over 
raw flesh. Panem et circenses — it's the same 
story as in old Eome, sir; our civilisation, 
after all, is only broadcloth deep. Scratch a 

Cockney, and That's weel, Sandy, man. 

Hae ye ony snuff about ye ? Eh, but that's a 
fine pictur on the box-lid ! Te maun gie me 
the len o't, Sauners, just to copy it. — (Scratch 
a Scotchman, and he'll thank you for it, 
Mr. Blake.) — I'll tak guid care o't; fearna 

ye. 

" Then you come here to sketch the lions !" 
observed Valentine Blake with surprise. **I 
did not know you were an animal painter; 
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that is — ^I " Here the young man hesi- 
tated, and looked considerably confused. 

"Thought I was a vegetable painter, did 
you ?" returned Mr. Murphy gravely. " Heads 
of cauliflowers, eh ? Much admired for the 
tint of his beetroots! unapproachable for the 
delicacy of his parsnips ! Thank you ; no, 
sir ; and, let me tell you, 1 have a soul even 
beyond hons — ^not, of course, as respects per- 
sonal courage, that is your line — ^but with 
regard to Art. You see before you one of the 
most assiduous disciples of the severe and 
Classical School. My natural bent is, I con- 
fess, for depicting the influences of the softer 
passion ; but the fact is, Selina won't stand it. 
The diflSiculty I have in getting female models 
plain enough to secure that woman's approba- 
tion would astonish you. * Am not /,' she 
asks, ' a suitable model for any respectable 
artist?' And so she would be if I had a 
fancy for painting Xantippe. It's the most 
smbarrassing position you can conceive, my 
dear sir. When the idea of depicting this 
loble animal first struck me, I thought of a 
lassical representation of Una and the Lion ; 
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an old subject, it is true, yet one which requires 
a youthful female to sit for it. But no sooner 
did I show Selina a sketch of what 1 proposed 
to work out, than she was up in arms at once. 
* Spenser!' cried she, 'what Spenser? Why, 
the creature has not a rag of clothing on, so 
far as I can see.' 

" * What ! the lion, ma'am ?' said I, pretend- 
ing to misunderstand her. 

** *No, sir, the minx,' retorted she; * and 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself for enters 
taining such an idea !' 

" So I had to give up Una, and take to 
Androcles. You have read of him, Mr. Blake, 
without doubt, in Aulus Gellius ?" 

**I never read Aulus Gellius," returned 
Valentine with simplicity. 

" You're an honest fellow," repUed the other 
laughing ; *' and, to be frank with you, I have 
not read him either. But I believe he was 
the agreeable rattle who first invented that 
charming fable about the slave who was spared 
by a lion in the circus, in return for his having 
extracted a thorn from that magnanimous 
animal's paw. A very good after-dinner story, 
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but scarcely credible even with dates (I suppose 
they Jiad dates after dinner), and the real 
name — ^Androcles. Now, my dear Mr. Blake/' 
continued Mr. Murphy gravely, *'I daresay 
you think I am a gasconading fellow myself, 
with no meaning in my talk whatever ; but the 
fact is, I determined to bring you to this very 
spot from the first moment I set eyes on you. 
I want you to be my model — ^my Androcles. 

I am not a rich man, far from it, but 

Now, don't be offended, my dear sir, pray, don't ; 
it's merely a matter of business " 

" It is quite impossible, quite^'* interrupted 
Valentine Blake with good-natured firmness, 
** that I should ever receive a sixpence for the 
small service at which you hint; but if, on 
the other hand, I can put myself into any 
attitude short of standing on my head, by 
which you may gain an idea for your Andro- 
clus, these poor limbs are at your disposal." 

** Thank you much, very much," replied the 
painter cordially ; " but nothing of that sort, 
is at all requisite. I have had half-a-dozen 
stalwart fellows sitting to me already for this 
subject, and, as far as thews and limbs go, I 
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have sketched in my man ; nay, so far as 
pluck goes, many of them look as though they 
would as soon stare a lion out of countenance 
as a man (and some of them sooner, if he was 
not a policeman) ; but that is all the expression 
they have. Now, what / want is some touch 
of tenderness to mate with the intrepidity; 
and you must forgive me, Mr. Blake, for 
saying that I have seen it for the first time in 
you. When you floored the beadle, I said to 
myself : * That is the man for my lion ;' but 
when you spoke to the child, I read in your 
kind face that you were also the man to have 
taken out my Hon's thorn." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

XANTIPPE. 

In the streets of London which are shop- 
streets there is always variety, since no quarter 
of the metropoUs (except, perhaps, Grosvenor 
Street, which ought to be called Doctor's 
Acre) is devoted to particular trades ; and 
again, in most of the new districts, our dwell- 
ing-houses, although they may be lath and 
plaster of the same thinness within, afford 
without some very striking architectural con- 
trasts, Gothic and Doric, Italian and Byzan- 
tine ; but in the once fashionable regions about 
Eussell Square every street is a counterpart of 
its neighbour, and not a house ventures to 
exhibit in front even so much originaUty as 
may be expressed by throwing out a bow-win- 
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dow. Behind them, however, they freely 
indulge in this anomaly, while one or two put 
forth (giving their back-view a great resem- 
blance to a snail with his head out of his shell) 
a single long low room, with a skylight cut in 
the top of it. When the house is in a square 
this external apartment is generally a biUiard- 
room ; but in dwellings of less pretension it is 
almost invariably an artist's studio. The 
ground-floor lodgings which Mr. Claude Mur- 
phy had occupied as a bachelor in Ehadegund 
Street, Eussell Square, were provided with this 
excrescence, a circumstance which had mainly 
induced that pleasure-loving gentleman to 
settle in so sombre a locaUty; and when he 
married he retained the same abode, except 
that he took the whole house instead of a 
portion of it. 

It still, however, bore the unmistakable ap- 
pearance of having been let in lodgings. Most 
of the sofas were horsehair ; no less than 
three of the chimney-pieces were furnished 
with circular mirrors of great convexity, sus- 
tained by chains in the beaks of retrieving 
eagles ; the chairs were neither numerous nor 
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select, and, gaping at the joints of their wood- 
work, nipped the unwary visitor with a sharp- 
ness that overbore all the restraints of eti- 
quette, and compelled him to announce himself 
of flesh and blood ; and the glass fronts of the 
bookcases were shuttered with faded silk, for 
the convenience of lodgers who should prefer 
to keep their marmalade and pickles within 
easy reach, and yet not sacrifice any reputation 
they might enjoy of being patrons of literature. 
The house was so dull and dark that it was 
impossible to tell how dirty it was ; but it was 
quite unnecessary for any enemy of Mrs. Mur- 
phy, if such a one existed, to shake the dust 
off his shoes after calling in Ehadegund Street, 
for it was absolutely necessary that he should 
shake it off his hat. A single servant, with 
an occasional charwoman, formed her entire 
establishment ; and besides, the lady of the 
house was of opinion that brushing things, and 
especially washing them, wore them out. 

Mrs. Murphy herself has grown very thin 
and faded since we saw her last, although 
neither from brushing nor washing ; her very 
lips are thinner than they were, perbaps from 

VOL. I. u 
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long habit of pressing them together, like a 
lemon-squeezer, after her bitter words : the 
metaphor of the rosebud, usually applied to 
female lips, is more adapted to Mrs. Murphy's 
nose, which has grown uncommonly sharp and 
red ; but the lily, so far at least as the yellow 
portion of it is concerned, vies in vain with her 
bony cheek. But although Mrs. Murphy's 
appearance betokens a hard bout with Time, 
and affords such proofs of his well-known and 
unavoidable " facers," let it not be imagined 
that it gives any sign of giving in ; upon the 
contrary, she is more indomitable-looking than 
ever. Her eyes, always hard and slow of 
movement, seem now to be fixed on some 
object, which, though far off, she is certain to 
attain to sooner or later, if only she never loses 
sight of it — and she never does, not even in 
her dreams. Nobody sees it but herself; no- 
body knows she sees it ; but if her husband 
had taken the same interest in her face as he 
does in every other face he meets, he would 
have noticed that the look I speak of first 
came into it seventeen years ago, when Ernest 
Woodford wrote to tell her that a son and heir 
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was bom to him, and delicately expressed a 
hope in the postscript that her own sweet 
temper and personal charms might be found 
by her husband to be a sufficient compensation 
for any pecuniary disappointment that the 
intelligence might cause him. 

Secretive and self-involved, however, as Mrs. 
Murphy might be upon one subject, she was 
always ready with '* a piece of her mind " upon 
other matters — such as Mr. Murphy's extrava- 
gant habits, his late hours, and (as has been 
already hinted) his female models. Another 
pair of eyes beside those of the artist passed 
judgment upon all in petticoats who sought 
admittance to his studio as professional sitters ; 
and if they were not up to her standard, that 
is, if they did not possess the requirements 
insisted upon by pre - Eaphaelite painters, 
namely, plainness of feature and angularity of 
outline, she took up her knitting, and prepared 
to make a third in the sky-lighted room. 
When the model refused to sit imder such cir- 
cumstances, as she generally did, Mrs. Murphy 
was malignantly triumphant over " the bag-* 
gage ;" and when she consented Mrs. Murphy 
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watched her ''play of feature," knitting-needle 
in hand, as though it were a poisoned dart. 
When Claude, with characteristic politeness, 
suggested any change of attitude, Mrs. Mur- 
phy would mutter : " Very pretty," but by no 
means as a eulogistic remark ; and when he 
murmured : " More to the light, if you please, 
madam ;•' she would exclaim to herself (but 
yet so as the model should hear it) : " Well, 
upon my word !" 

So, as Claude had no talent for the Terrible, 
and was not allowed to paint in peace unless 
the subject was a Fury or a Gorgon, he had 
taken to the Heroic in despair. Even in that 
he had found obstacles ; not only had his Una 
and the Lion met with domestic disapprobation, 
but " None of your Joans of Arc or Maids of 
Saragossa for m^," had been his wife's verdict 
upon the very first mention of those historical 
personages. Nay, Androcles himself had met 
with obstacles. Mrs. Murphy could not be 
jealous of the gentlemen of thews and muscles 
who presented themselves at her hall-door on 
their way to the temple of art, since their 
stature forbade the notion of theif being 
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females in disguise ; but she " gave it them so 
exceedingly hot" (to use their own classical 
expression) about not wiping their gigantic 
shoes, and looked after them so uncommonly 
sharp at their departure, lest they should 
carry off the hall-table and umbrella-stand, 
that more than one of them had refused to sit 
for the dauntless Slave a second time. Modesty, 
of course, forbade Mrs. Murphy's favouring 
them with her company in the studio, but she 
was always hovering in the passage, ready to 
cut off any supplies, in the shape of pots of 
porter, with which Claude would have fain 
treated his muscular friends. This domestic 
police-duty, which she had originally per- 
formed in person, had of late years been de- 
puted to her son, Claude Woodford, a pasty- 
faced young gentleman, by this time nearly 
eighteen years of age, but very under-sized and 
childish-looking. This individual would lurk 
about the stairs, hanging his hydrocephalean 
head over the banisters, and expectorating 
upon the oilcloth below, imtil he heard his 
father's door cautiously opened ; then he would 
sUnk up to the back drawing-room and whis- 
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per: **Ma, they're a-sending out for beer," 
when his lady-mother would descend with 
promptitude, and lay an embargo on the pro- 
posed import. 

Mrs. Murphy was just the sort of woman to 
live in her back drawing-room (the front apart- 
ment she rarely entered, except to perform in 
a sort of sacerdotal costume the solemn office 
of dusting the ornaments with a bunch of 
feathers), and she always sat with her door 
open, not for air, for she was as cold as a drop- 
ping-well, but for purposes of auscultation and 
espial This, however, was only necessary 
during the hours when her offspring was not 
at his day-school, for, as she was wont to 
boast, her " Woody " was both eye and ear to 
her. Selina Murphy was honestly devoted to 
her son. She had welcomed his advent as 
only unexpected blessings are welcomed; she 
had regarded him in his infancy, not only with 
maternal pride, but with the reverence due to 
the heir of the great Woodford estate ; and 
when he was deprived of it by the birth of his 
cousin Bentinck she clung all the more to her 
disinherited, ill-used boy, whose disposition (as 
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she justly remarked) nobody knew how to 
appreciate except herself. He had not been 
happy at the three or four schools to which he 
had been sent, both masters and boys having 
entered into an unnatural league against him. 
His own father was quite unable to estimate 
those practical and solid virtues — prudence, 
economy, and reticence — ^by which the poor 
lad was distinguished; and the maid-of^all- 
work and the charwoman hated him with all 
the intensity of which their vulgar natures 
were capable. But all this only drew *' her 
Woody " nearer to his mother's heart. He 
did not reciprocate her affection, because he 
had not the commodity within him; but he 
stuck to her closely, as to a blank wall that 
shields one from the wind and rain, and which 
we are prepared to leave without scruple, or a 
scrap of grateful remembrance, should the sun 
come forth, and shelter be no longer necessary. 
He was not at all afraid of her, for he well 
knew his power — accepting the fact greedily 
enough, without troubling himself about the 
cause — but his behaviour towards her was 
cringing and submissive, as it was with all 
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from whom he had aught to gain ; yet this 
specious regard — such as the policeman enter- 
tains for the cook — was accepted by his mother 
as filial love, and his officious servility set 
down as prompt obedience. If his father had 
not been too indolent to assert himself. Woody 
would have joined him against ** ma " with 
equal readiness, for it was one of his practical 
virtues to lean always to the strongest side ; 
but the time had gone by for even a show of 
fight upon Claude's part. More than once 
the poor fellow had thought to himself : ** I 
will stand this no longer, but prime myself 
with a couple of bottles of champagne, and 
come home and larrup her with the mahl- 
stick." But whether he could not get credit 
for so much good liquor, or that the vintage 
was not sufficiently powerful for the purpose, 
he never put this design into execution. His 
subjection was as established and complete as 
a wife could wish. She had endeavoured, it is 
true, and failed, to put his indoor pipe out ; 
but the exception only proved her supreme 
rule — a despotism mitigated by tobacco. She 
did not even allow him a latch-key. 
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'^Who is that your father's bringing in 
with him, Woody ?" inquired she sharply of 
her offspring upon the same Sunday afternoon 
on which we accompanied Claude Murphy and 
Valentine Blake to the Zoological Gardens. 
" I am sure I heard a strange voice in the 
haU." 

The obedient youth rushed to the banisters 
to make his reconnaissance, but returned at 
once, like an outpost driven in by the enemy 
in force. "They're both a-coming upstairs, 
ma. It ain't a model, nor anything Kke it : 
it's a swell." 

Master Woodford's remark was not intended 
as a satire upon the Upper Ten Thousand. 
The only two classes who came to visit his 
father now — for his artist friends preferred to 
see him at their own homes — were professional 
sitters and patrons — persons who came to buy ; 
and to these last Selina, when she happened 
to come across them, was always civil ; first, 
because she had an admirable perception, 
inherited, as we have seen, by '* Woody," of 
the side upon which her bread was buttered ; 
and secondly, because, if her nature admitted 
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of a weakness, it was for the aristocracy of her 
native land. If a " model '* — even a masculine 
one — ^had ventured to cross her threshold upon 
a Sunday she would have sent him out again, 
to use her own vivid language, with a flea in 
his ear ; but a gentleman with money in his 
pocket was welcome any day. What was 
Sabbath-breaking in the former class was 
" eccentricity " in the latter ; and many of 
Claude's patrons were eccentric ; some of them, 
too, wore mighty beards, were careless of their 
costume, and as often as not had the appear- 
ance of being foreigners. She had never before 
seen so distinguished-looking a gentleman as 
he whom her husband now introduced her to 
as Mr. Valentine Blake. It was not Claude's 
custom to bring his patrons up to the drawing- 
room floor at all. They went straight into the 
studio, made a telescope of their flngers, and 
concluded their business arrangements over 
their cigars, while their Hansoms waited with- 
out at a cost that made Mrs. Murphy quite 
uncomfortable to think about. She was there- 
fore agreeably surprised by the present visit, 
and more than ordinarily gracious. Perhaps 
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there was enough of the woman left about her 
still to be moved by the stranger s handsome 
looks. 

She rose, and offered him her hand, which 
he carried to his lips with a grace that greatly 
impressed her, and while she uttered some 
commonplaces about the weather, regarded 
her with such a wistful look as she could no 
but construe as a proof of respectful aihnira- 
tion. 

" It's about Androcles, my dear," began the 
painter hurriedly. "When I tell you what 
this gentleman proposes, I am sure you will 
agree with me that we are under great obliga- 
tions " 

** It needs no explanation," interposed his 
wife with a queen-like motion of her skinny 
arm : "I have already read not only a taste 
for the fine arts, but mimificence in the en- 
couragement of them, in Mr. Blake's expressive 
countenance. Mr. Murphy is such a child in 
matters of business that it is quite a relief to 
me to find him in honourable hands. The 
picture-dealers rob him, poor fellow, right and 
left ; often, indeed, scarcely remunerate us for 
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our outgoings. They, of course, do not take 
into consideration the — the " 

" Genius," suggested Mr. Murphy. 

'*The enormous sums we expend upon 
models," continued the irrepressible lady — ** a 
dissolute and abandoned class of persons. — 
You may smile, sir; but you might have 
thought our house, any time during the last 
three months, to have been a House of Call for 
Giants, such a number of hulking fellows, eaxjh 
one worse than the last, has my husband em- 
ployed to represent the character upon which 
he is at present engaged. The result obtained 
from that shockingly raw material you are 
right to admire : it is by very far the best of 
Mr. Murphy's classical impersonations " 

'' My good woman, it hasn't got a face," 
interposed Claude with desperation. " Andro- 
cles is at present headless. This gentleman, 
upon whose countenance you have already 
expressed so favourable a verdict, has most 
generously offered me a study of his features." 

" He's nothing but a Model," whispered 
Woodford in his mother's ear ; " I have been 
into the hall, and seen his hat." 
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" I will have no models here upon a Sun- 
day," observed Mrs. Murphy, folding her hands, 
as though that was the only operation to be 
done with propriety : " you know my rule, 
Mr. Murphy, very well." 

"I do indeed, madam," answered her hus- 
band drily ; '' but you do not seem to under- 
stand that this gentleman's services are gra- 
tuitous. He is a soldier of fortune, who, 
having no further occasion to draw his sword, 
is now engaged in tuition; but having still 
some leisure on his hands, and fancying him- 
self under some obligation to me for a trifling 
service which I have been fortunate enough to 
render him this morning, he has made the 
generous proposal I have mentioned. I had 
come up hither, madam, to put you in pos- 
session of the circumstances, in order that he 
may be treated in this house with gratitude 
and respect." 

There was something in Claude's tone so 
unusually severe and decisive, that of itself it 
may well have caused so judicious a lady as 
his wife to waive farther objection, at all 
events for the present; but, whatever moved 
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her, Mrs. Murphy's voice sank to a more 
moderate pitch, as she replied : " Of course, 
Claude, if the offer is ^atuitous, I have no- 
thing more to say. What I set myself against 
is anything in the shape of business on the 
Sabbath — such as buying and selling. There 
is no more harm in your painting this gentle- 
man s face — gratuitously, that is — ^than in look- 
ing at it. — May I ask, Mr. Blake, whether you 
are a private tutor, or an usher in a school ?" 

Valentine Blake had listened to all that had 
hitherto passed between his host and hostess 
with an imperturbable countenance; but a 
slight flush now came upon his cheeks, and 
his features, to observing eyes, might have 
been seen to harden. Claude Murphy, how- 
ever, was too much engaged in wiping his 
face, upon which the perspiration had broken 
out during the recent unwonted war of words ; 
and Selina was gazing straight before her with 
that preoccupied look in her eyes more mani- 
fest than usual. It was only sharp Master 
Woodford who noticed that the stranger 
" didn't like it," when his mother had thus 
addressed him. 
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" Madam," replied the latter gravely, " I 
have no friends in England, nor a single re- 
lative who bears my name, and I am very far 
from being rich. There is therefore small 
chance of my having a choice in my pro- 
fession. I have at present, however, the pro- 
mise of a few private pupils." 

"Do you know the rudiments of a com- 
mercial education, Mr. Blake ?" continued 
Selina thoughtfully. 

"Yes, madam. I have had occasion to 
learn something of most trades, and book- 
keeping among the rest." 

Mrs. Murphy spoke no more ; and the two 
men soon betook themselves to the studio. 

" By Jove !" cried Claude, as soon as its 
sacred walls enclosed them, "if Mrs. Murphy 
wants to get you cheap as a tutor for her 
* Woody,' now just take my advice, and say 
' No.' " 

" Thank you, my friend," returned Valentine 
smiling : " forewarned is forearmed." 

But Mr. Murphy might have spared his 
advice, for it was not of her beloved offspring 
that Selina was thinking for this once. "A 
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soldier," she murmured to herself — while 
Woody watched her furtively, trying in vain 
to guess " what the old lady was driving after 
now " — " a soldier, and therefore bold ; poor, 
too, and friendless and unknown: I am much 
mistaken if I have not found the very man for 
my purpose, within the first twelve hours that 
I have been looking for him." 
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tions on wood, by J, D. Cooper, after Drawings by R. Barnes and E. M- 
Whimperis, with appropriate descriptive Poems, printed in fioreated 
borders. Imperial lolio, cloth extra, lis. 

Favourite English Poems. Complete Edition. Comprising a 
Collection of the most celebrated Poems in the English Language, with 
but one or two exceptions unabridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson. With 
300 Illustrations by the first Artists. Two vols, royal 8vo. half bound 
top gilt. Roxburgh style,\I/. ISs. ; antique calf, 3/. Zs. 

•»• Either "Volume sold separately as distinct works. 1. ** Early 
English Poems, Chaucer to Dyer." 2. " Favourite English Poems, 
Thomson to Tennyson." Each handsomely bound in cloth, 1/. Is. 

♦' One of the choicest gift -books of this year, " Favourite English 
Poems ■' is not a toy book, to be laid for a week on the Christmas table and 
then thrown aside with the sparkling trifles of the Christmas tree, but an 
honest book, to be admired in the season of pleasant remembrances for its 
artistic beauty; and, when the hoiydays are over, to be placed for frequenX 
and affectionate cotisultation on a favourite shelf." — Athentenm. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. Sir E. Bulwer Ly tton's translation ; 
beautifully illustrated by forty-two wood Engravings, drawn by Thomas 
Scott, and enuraved by J. D. Cooper, alter the Etchings by Retsxch. 
Oblong 4to. cloth extra, 14«. ; morocco, 25*. 

Pictures t.f Society, Grave and Gay ; comprising One Hundred 
Engravings on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth, with an elaborate 
and lov '1 Design, by Messrs. Leighton and Co. Royal 8vo. price 2I«. 

An Entirely New Edition of Edgar A. Poe's Poems. Illustrated 
by Eminent Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, price 10«. 6d. 

A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period ; with upwards of 
One Hundred Illustrations and Coloured Designs. By Mrs. Bary Palliser. 
One volume, 8vo. choicily bound in cloth. d].<?. 6d. 
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The Bayard Series. 

CHOICE COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 
FOR HOxME AND ABROAD, 

COMPKISINO 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, ESSAYS, 
NOVELETTES, ETC, 

Which, under aji Editor of known taste and ability, will be very 
choicely printed at the Chiswick Press ; with Vignette Title-page, 
Notes, and Index ; the aim being to insure permanent value, as 
well as present attractiveness, and to render each volume an ac- 
quisition to the libraries of a new generation of readers. Size, a 
handsome 16mo. bound flexible in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
averaging about 220 pages. 

Each Volume, complete in itself, price Half- a- crown. 

The earlier Volumes consist of 

THE STORY OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. From 
the French of the Loyal Servant, M. de Berville, and others. By E. 
Walford. With luti'oductiou and Notes by the Editor. > 

** Praise of him mast walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth. 
This is the happy warrior ; this is he 
That every man in arms woald wish to be." — Wordsworth. 

THE ESSAYS OF ABRAHAM COWLEY. Comprising all 
his Prose Works ; the Celebrated Character of Cromwell, Cutter of Cole- 
man Street, &c. &c. With Life, Notes, and Illustrations by Dr. Hard and 
others. Newly edited. 

** Cowley's prose stamps him as a man ofgenius^ and an improver of the 
English language." — Thos. Campbell. 

ABDALLAH AND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 

By Edonard Laboollaye, of the French Academy. Translated by Mary 
L. Booth. 

One of the noblest and purest JFYench stories ever written, 

SAINT LOUIS, KING OF FRANCE. The curious and 
characteristic Life of this Monarch by De Joinville. Translated by 
James Hatton. 

" A kingt a herOy and a man.** — Gibbon. 

TABLE-TALK AND OPINIONS OF NAPOLEON THE 

GREAT. A compilation from the best sources of this great man's 
shrewd and often prophetic thoughts, forming the best inner life of the 
most extraordinary man of modern times. 
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The Gentle Life Series. 

Printed in Elzevir, on Toned Paper, and handsomely bound, 
forming suitable Volumes for Presents. 

Pric€ 6s. each; or in calf extra, price 10s. &d. 

I. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of 
Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Seventh Edition. 

** His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. .... 
The volume is a capital specimen of what may be done by honest reason, 
high feeling, and cultivated intellect. . . . A little compenditan of 
cheerful philosophy." — Dailj News. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold^ and circulated in every 
house." — Chambers's Journal. 

" The jvriter's object is to teach people to be truthful, sincere, generous; 
to be humblc'mindedf but bold in thought and action." — Spectator. 

" Full of truth and persuasiveness, the book is a valuable composition, 
and one to which the reader wiU often turn for companionship." — Morning 
Post. 

" Jt is with the more satisfaction that we meet with a new essayist who 
delights without the smallest pedantry to quote the choicest wisdom of our 
forefathers, and who abides In/ those old-fashioned Christian ideas of duty 
which Steele and Addison, wits and men of the world, were not ashamed to 
set before the young Englishmen of 1713.— London Review. 

" Altogether the book is sterlina ; admirable both for its sound sense, 
freedom from sentimentality, ana yet thoroughly Christian in feeling as 
well as principle." — Literary Churchman. 

II. 
ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Essays by the Author of '* The 
Gentle Life." 

*■* Ris not easy to open it at any page vnthout finding same happy idea." 
Morning Post. 

** Another characteristic merit of these essays is, that they make it their 
business, gently but firmly, to apply the qualifications and the corrections, 
which all philanthropic theories, all general rules or maxims, or principles, 
stand in need of before you can make them work." — Literary Churchman. 

*' More exquisite and finished writing, deeper and more subtle thouoht, 
calmer and more comprehensive judgments have been reserved to produce 
* About in the World.' "—Public Opinion. 

IIL 
FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum, or Quotation 
Handook. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

" The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with.** — Notes 
and Queries. 

*♦ Should be on every library table, by the side of • Bogetfs Thesaurus' " 
— Dt(ily News. 

" Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers.** — Examiner. 

" A valuable book." — London Review. 

" Almost every familiar quotation is to be found in this work, which 
forms a book of reference absolutely indispensable to the literary man, and 
of interest ana service to the public generally. Mr. FrisiveU has our best 
thanks for his painstaking, laborious^ and conscientious iforA."— City Press. 
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IV. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A new translation of the *' De Imita- 
tione Christi," nsnally ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis. With a Vignette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

" Think of the little work of Thomas a Kempis, translated into a 
hundred languages, and sold by millions of copies, and which, in inmost 
moments of deep thottght, men make thegttiae of their hearts, and the friend 
of their cwsets." — Archbishop of York, at the Literary Fund, 1866. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

*• An admirable version of an excellent book. Not only is the translation 
a thoroughly idiomatic one, but the volume itself is a specimen of beatdifiil 
typography. The foot-notes contain numerous and useful references to 
autJwrities, and interesting examples of various readings." — Reader. 

" The preliminary essay is weU-written^ good, and interesting.'' — 
Saturday Keview. 

" Evinces independent scholarship, a profound feeling for the origina/, 
and a minute (Mention to delicate shades of expression, which may well 
make it acceptable even to those who can enjoy the work without a trans- 
lator's aid,'* — Nonconformist. 

V. 
ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of " The Gentle Life." With Vignette Porti-ait. 

•' The present edition of Montaigne is a charming specimen of typo- 
graphy, and does great credit to its publishers. Suck an edition of Mon- 
taigne has long been wanting.^* — Press. 

" The reader really gets in a compact form all of the charming, chatty 
Montaigne that he needs to know.'* — Observer. 

*' This edition is pure of questionable matter, and its perusal is calculated 
to enrich unthout corrupting the mind of the reader." — Daily News. 

** We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; ana who can refwse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor" — Illustrated Times. 

VI. 

THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 

by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of" The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby. Is. 6d. 

♦* All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's 
edition, and even brought into greater prominence than in the original, by 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, and the omission of most of 
its eclogues and other metri'jal digressions." — Examiner. 

" TTiie book is now presented to the modem reader in a shape the most 
likely to be acceptable in these days of much literature and fastidious taste." 
— Daily News. 

** It is a good work, therefore, to have republished the Arcadia in the 
elegant form, in which it now lies before us, and our acknowledgments are 
due both to publisher and editor; — to the publisher for the extremely graceful 
form in which the book appears ; — to the editor for the care he has bestowed 
upon the text and its literary illustration. The subsequent additions to the 
Arcadia by Sir W. Alexander, by W. B., and by Mr. Johnstone, are all 
r^ected. Other interpolations have been cut down, if not entirely cut out. 
Obsolete words and usages are commented on in succinct notes, and there is 
an alphabetical index to all such explanations, so as to give the edition as 
much philological value as possible." — Literary Churchman. 

*' It was in itself a thing so interesting as a development of English 
literature, that we are thankful to Mr. Fnswellfor reproducing, in a very 
elegant volume, the chief work of the gallant and chivalrous, the gay yet 
learned knight, who patronized the muse of Spenser, and fell upon the 
bloody field of Zutpfien, leaving behind him a light of heroism and humane 
compassion which would shed an eternal glory on his name, though all he 
ever tvrote had perished toith himself." — London Review. 
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VI. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. 

" There is not a xingle thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

" Will refresh the purest soiUt and do much to infoim the general 
reader." — Press. 

" TTiese charming collection of essays." — London Review. 

" There is the same mingled power and simplicity which makes the 
author so emphatically a first-rate essayist, giving a fascination in each 
essay which will make this volume at least as popular as its elder brother." 
—Star. 

*' These essays are amongst the best in our language." — Public Opinion. 

VIII. 

VARIA ! Headings from Hare Boolis. Heprinted, by permis- 
sion, from the Saturday Heview, Spectator, &c. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

Contents: — The Angelic Doctor, Nostradamns, Thomas 4 EempiSf 
Dr. John Fanstns, Quevedo, Mad. Quyon, Paracelsus, Howell the 
Traveller, Michael Scott, Lodowick Mnguleton, Sir Thomas Browne, 
George Psalmanazar, The Highwaymen, The Spirit World. 

** An extremely pretty and agreeable volume. We can strongly recom- 
mend it to any one who has a fancy for the bye-ways of literature." — 
Guardian. 

*♦ The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are 
rare, but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such thick 
folios, and therefore the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public 
for having sifted their contents, and thereby rendered their treasures avail- 
able to tfus general reader." — Ob8er\'er. 

" The same scholarly style which distinguished the earlier volumes is 
clearly distinquishible here. The author has the excellent gift of uniting, 
in a very high degree, the charm which interests with the power which in- 
rtructe.'— (Observer, 

IX. 
A CONCORDANCE OH VEl^BAL INDEX to the whole of 

Milton's Poetical Works. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 
1 vol. small post, printed on toned paper, at the Chiswick Press. 6^. 

*** This work a£Pords an immediate reference to any passage in any 
edition of Milton's Poems, to which it may be justly termed an indis- 
pensable Appendix. 

" An elegant volume, and, so far as a short use of it gives one a rigid to 
pronounce, fully to be dependea upon."'— IWnstriKtea. Times. 

" An invaluable Index, which the publishers have done a public service 
in reprinting." — Notes and Queries. 

•• ^y the admirers of Milton the book will be highly appreciated, but its 
chief value will, if we mistake not, be found in the fact that it is a compact 
word-book of the English language." — Record. 

" Answers honestly to its title, and is well-printed, portable^ and con- 
venient." — Guardian. 



THE SILENT HOUH. Essays for Sunday Heading, Original 
and Selected. By the Author of " The Gentle Life." 
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IiITERATTTREy WORKS OF REFERENCE AND 

EDUCATION. 

g^^g AVID GRAY, and other Essays on Poetry and Poets. 

By Robert Bachanaa. Small post Svo. 

The Book of the Sonnet : being Selections, with an 
Essay on Sonnets and Sonneteers, by the late Leigh Hunt. 
Edited, firom the origiual MS., with additions, by S. Adams Lee. 2 vois. 
18*. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modem Authors, 
by permission. Small post Svo. 6$. ; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

Life Portraits of Shakspeare ; with an Examination of the 
Authenticity, and a History of the rarions Representations of the Poet. 
lUastrated by Photographs of authentic and received Portraits. Square 
Svo. '2ls. ; or with Photograph of the Will, 25«. 

Richmond and its Inhabitants, from the Olden Time. With 
Memoirs and Notes by Richard Crisp. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 
10*. 6d. 

The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Life of the 
Author : and a Verbal Index containing upwards of 20,000 references to 
all the Poems. By Charles Dexter Cleveland. New Edition. Svo. 12«. 

Her Majesty's Mails: a History of the Post Office, and an 
Industrial Account of its Present Condition. By Wm. Lewins, of the 
(General Post Office. 2nd edition, revised, and enlarged, with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post Svo. 6s. 

•* Will take its stand as a really useful book of reference on the hist<>ry 
of the Post. We heartily recommend it as a thoroughly ccurefxd per- 
fermnnce." — Saturday Review. 

" In conclusion, we have only to say that Mr. Lewins's book is a most 
useful and complete one — mie that should be put into the hands of every 
young Efiglishman and foreigner desiring to know how our institution* 
grow." — Reader. 

The Oriprin and History of the English Language, and of the 
early literature it embodies. By the Hon. Georae P. Marsh, U. 8. 
Minister at Turin, Author of " Lectures on the English Language." 
Svo. cloth extra, 16s. 

Lectures on the English Language; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. Svo. Cloth, 16«. 
This is the only author's edition. 

Man and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. IVtarsh, Author of " Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage," &c. Svo. cloth, lAs. 

•♦ JUr. Marsh, well known a» the avihor of two of the most scholarly 
works yet published on the English langutge, sets himself in excellent 
spirit^ and with immense learning, to indicate the character, and, approxi- 
tnately, the extent of the chanaes produced by humnn action in the physical 
condition of the globe we iruiabit. In tour divisions of his work, Mr. 
Marsh traces the history of human industry as shown in the extensive 
medication and extirpation of animal and vegetable life in the woods^ the 
waters, and the sands; and, in a concluding chapter, he discusses the pro- 
bable and possible geographical changes yet to be wrought. The whole of 
Mr. Mirsh's book is an eloquent showing of the duty of care in the estaB- 
lishment of harmony between man's life and the forces of nature, so as to 
bring to their highest points the fertility of the soil, the vigour of the animal 
life, and the saht'irity of the climate, on which we home to depend for the 
pbifsieal well-being of mankind." — ^Examiner. 
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A History ef Banks for Savings ; including a fall acccmnt of the 
origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone's recent pmdential measures. Bj 
William Lewins, Author of ** Her Majesty's Mails." 8vo. cloth. 12s. . 

English and Scotch BaUads, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads both of England and 
Scotland, in all the important rarieties of form in which they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child, new Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, 3s. 6a. each. 

The English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publica- 
tion of every book published from 1885 to 1863, in addition to the title, 
size, price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, com- 
bining the Copyrights of the ** London Catal<^nie " and the ** British 
Catalogue." One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
' during the last Twenty Years — 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the snbiect required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also given — A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Ilaiscellanies — and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6s. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mo. 6s, 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giving the full title of original Works published in the United 
States 01 America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Gh'eat Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8to. 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. 6d. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 31«. 6d. Half mssia, 21. 2s. The Cheapest 
Book ever published. 

*' The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is diligence ' in combination with fancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
ioberer and safer book, and maybe pronounced the bett existing English 
Lexicon." — Atherueum. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the* title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and 16th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of Ss. per annum. 

The Ladies' Header : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Beading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By Gteorge Vandenhofi; M.A., Author of '' The Art ef Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5». 
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The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Gaide to the Reading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgj, several passages being marked for 
Pitc-h and Emphasis : with some Observations on Clerical BroQchitns. 
By George Vaudenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By George VandenhoiF, M A. Third Edition. 5s. 

An English Grammar. By Matthew Green. New edition re- 
vised. 12mo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Latin-Enj^lish Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. New Edition. 8vo. 18«. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distiniruishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. 

♦♦ Every page hears the impress of industry and care." — ^Athensenm. 
" The best l^tin Dictionary^ whether for the scholar or advanced stu- 
dent." — Spectator. 
" We never saw such a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
dener. l«. 

Usque ad Coelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Is. 

A Few Hints on proving Wills, &c, without professional assist- 
ance. By a Probate-Court Official. Fcap. cloth, 6d. 

V 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jun. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 
London and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp, Is. Qd. 

The Charities of Ivondon : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 
and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religious 
Institutions of Loudon. By Sampson Low, Jun. 8th publication (com- 
menced 1836). With an Alphabetical Summary of the whole corrected 
to April, 1867. Cloth, 6s. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prince Consort: comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Six Essays on Commons Preservation. Written in Competition 
for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 
By John M. Maidlow, M.D. Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, (to whom the 
first Prize wus awjirded). 
William Phipson Beale, Lincoln's Inn, (to whom the second Prize was 

awarded). 
F. Octavius Crump, Middle Temple. 
Henry Hicks Hovking. St. John's College, Oxford. 
Robert Hunter, M.A. Loudon University. 
Edgar H. Lockhurt, M.A. Lincoln's Inn. 
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Rural Essays. With Practical Hints on Farming and ActIcuI- 
taral Architecture. B7 Ik. Marvel, Author of ** Reveries of a Bachelor." 
1 vol. po9t 8vo. with numeroiis Illustrations. 8s. 




The Book of the Hand ; or, the Science of Modern Palmistry. 
Chiefly according to the Systems of D'Arpentigny and Desbarolles. dj 
▲. B. Craig, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

TORIES of the Gorilla Country. By P. Du Chaillu, 
Author of ''Explorations in Equatorial Africa;" with Illus- 
trations. [Just ready. 

Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes. By (George Catlin ; with numerous Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Life amongst the Indians. An entirely New Edition, by the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Alwyn Morton ; his School and Schoolfellows. A Story of 
St. Nicholas' Gh^mmar School. Crown 8yo. with Illustrations. 5s. 

Queer Little People. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Author of 
** Uncle Tom's Cabin." Fcap. Popular Edition, price Is. 

A Bushel of Merry Thoughts. By William Busch. Described 
and Ornamented by Harry Rogers, with upwards of 100 Humeroxu 
Illustrations. Oblong, price 2s. 6d. 

The Story without an End. From the German of Carov^, by 

Sarah Austin. Illustrated with 16 Original Drawings by E. V. B. 
printed in colours by Messrs. Leighton Brothers. Fcap. 4to. cloth extra. 

[Shortly. 

Also. Cheap Edition. Illustrated by Harvey. Fcap. I6mo. cloth extra, 
2s. td. 
" Of its kind one of the best books that was ever written." 

(Quarterly Review^ Jaa. 1867. 

The Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated and edited 
br C. W. Quin. With 60 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth extra. 
' [Shortiy. 

Thunder and Lightning. Translated from the French of De 
Fonrielle, by Dr. T. L. Phipson. With 38 full-page Woodcuts. Small 
post 8vo. cloth extra. [Shortly 

The Silver Skates 5 a Story of Holland Life. Edited by W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated, small post 8vo. cloth extra, Zs. td. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. An Entirely New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. M. 
•♦ This well-tcritterij %oeU-wrought book." — Athenaeum. 

Also by the same Author t 
Ernest Bracebridge : or. Boy's Own Book of Sports. 3s. 6rf. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 6a. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5s. 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s, 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary GKUies. New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 
Zs.^ 
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The True History of Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare. Told 
' for the ConntrTside and the Fireside. Bj Lindon Meadows. With Eight 
Ooloared Illustrations by Phia. Small 4to. cloth, 6f. 

Great Fun Stories. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 coloured pictures of Edward Wehnert. Beactifullj printed in 
colours, 105. 6d. Plain, 6s. well bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

Or in Eight separate books^ Is. each^ coloured, td. plain. 
The Cherry-coloured Cat. The Live Kocking- Horse. Master Mis- 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry High-Stepper. Grandmamma's Spectacles. 
How the House was Built. Dog Toby. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 vols, each 55. 

Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
E. Ridley. Impl. 16mo. cloth extra, with coloured illustration. Cloth, 
45. ; gilt edges, 45. 6^. 

Also beautifully lUustrfded : — 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 55. 
8now-Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 55. 
Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 55. ; or coloured, Is. 6et. 
Child's Picture Fable Book. 55. ; or coloured, 75. M. 
Child's Treasury of Story Books. 55. ; or coloured, 75. 6rf. 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 55. ; or coloured, 95. 

How to Malie Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engme : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. l5. 

Emily's Choice ; an Australian Tale. By Maud Jeanne Franc, 
Author of ** Vermont Vale," &.c. Small, post 8vo. 55. 

Vermont Vale; or, Home Pictures in Australia. By Maud 
Jeanne Franc. Small post 8vo, with a frontispiece, cloth extra, 55. 

Marian ; or, the Light of some one's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo. 55. 

Golden Hair; a Story for Young People. By Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart. With Eight full page Illustrations, 55. 

AUo^ same price, full of Illustrations : — 

Black Panther; a Boy's Adventures among the Red Skins. 

Stanton Grange ; or. Boy's Life at a Private Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. 
Atkinson. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 25. ; gilt edges, 25. 6d. Also, same price. 

Boy Missionary; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs, J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. G. Kingston. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 35. 6d. 
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Geography for my Children. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," &c. Arranged and Edited hj an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the AathoreM. With upwards of Fifty 
Illostrations. Cloth extra, 4a. 6d. 

Stories of the Woods 5 or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled from Cooper's Series of ** Leather-Stocking 
Tales." Fcap. cloth, Illostrated, 5s. 

Child's Play. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 7«. M. The Original Edition of this work 
was published at One Gtiinea. 

Child's Delight. Forty-two Songs for the Little Ones, with 
forty- two Pictures. I«. ; coloured, 2». 6d. 

Goody Platts, and her Two Cats. By Thomas Miller. Fcap. 

8to. cloth, Is. 

Little Blue Hood : a Story for Little People. By Thomas Miller, 
with coloured frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet " and " The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

The Picture Alphabet ; or ChUd's First Letter Book. With new 
and original Designs. 6d. 

The Picture Primer. 6d, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 
cluding his Romantic Adventures in the back woods of 
America, Correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c. 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Robert Bu- 
chanan. 8to. [i^unrtlt/. 

Madame Becamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans* 
lated from the French and edited by J. M. Luyster. With Poctrait. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Conspiracy of Count Fieschi : an Episode in Italian History. 
By M. De Celesia. Translated by David Hilton. Esq., Author of a 
•♦ History of Brigandage." With Portrait. 8vo. I2s. 

** This ivork will be read icith great interest, and wiU assist in a com- 
prehensive study of ftalian history." — Obsen'er. 

" As an epitome of Genoese hxstory far thirty years it is erceedingly in- 
teresting, as well as exceedingly able. The English public are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Wheeler for introducing to them a historian so full of 
verve, so expert^ and so graceful in the manipulation of facts.** — London 
Review. 

•' This viaorous Memoir of Count Ginnlnigi Fieschi, written in excellent 
Italian^ is here reproduced m capital English." — Examiner. 

Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Bogers, 
LL.D. Author of " Lyra Bricannica." Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. 
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The Nav^ of the United States during tb^ Hebellion : comprising 
the on|{in and increase of the Ironclad Fleet. B7 Charles B. Boynton, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated vrith numerous plain and coloured En- 
gravings of the more celebrated vessels. Vol. I. now ready. 20<. 

A History of America, from the Declaration of Independence of 
the thirteen United States, to the close of the campaign of 1778. B7 
George Bancroft ; forming the third volume of the History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

A History of Brigandage in Italy; with Adventures of the 
more celebrated Brigands. By David Hilton, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
cloth, I65. 

A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. 
By Walter Simson. Post 8vo, 10*. (W. 

A History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
and its Military Importance. By Capt. E. C. Boynton, A.M. With 
Plans and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 
With Flans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, Zs. 6d. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. 6 vols^ 
royal Svo. 12«. each. Library Illustrated Edition. 6 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4/. 4«. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefnlly 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. IQs. 

*• • Plutarch's Lives » will be read by thouaandSj and in the version of Mr, 
Clough." — Quarterly Review. 

** Mr. Clough' s work is worthy of all praise^ and we hope that it wHl 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch,*' — Tunes. . 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C. 
F. Adams. Svo. 145. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. each. 

Life and Administration of Abraham Lincoln. Fcap. Svo. 
stiiF cover. Is. ; with map, speeches, &c. crown 8vo. Zs. M, 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis ; embracing Details and 
Incidents in his Captivity, together with Conversations on Topics of 

freat Public Interest. By John J. Craven, M.D., Physician of tho 
*risoner during his Confinement. 4 vol. post Svo. price 8«. 

The Life and Correspondence of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., 
LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Minerulogy, and Geology in Yale 
College, U.S.A. Chiefly from his own MSB. and Diary. By George 
Fisher. With Portrait. 2 vols, post Svo. price 24«. 

Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln: the 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 12mo.- 7s. ed. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

OCIAL Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily 

Life ia China. Coodeused from the Work of the Rev. J. Doo- 
little, by the Rev. Paxton Hood; With above 100 Illustra- 
tioub. Post 8vo. INearly ready. 

** The book be/ore us supplies a large quantity of minute and valuable 
information concerning a country of kigh commercial and national import- 
ance, and as to which the amount of popular information is even more than 
ordinarily scanty. The author speaks with the authority of an eye-witness ; 
and the minuteness of detail which his work exhibits will, to most readers^ 
go far to establish its trustworthiness.'' — Saturday Review. 

** We have no hesitation in saying that from these pages may be gathered 

more information about the sociul life of the Chinese than can be obtained 

from any other source. The immrtance of the work as a key to a right 

understanding of the character of so vast a portion of the human race ought 

to insure it an extensive circulation.*' — AthenBum. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. B7 Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

** The story of this last Arctic enterprise is most stirring, and it is well 
for Dr. Hi'Afe^s literary venture that this is the case, for U mutt be con- 
ceded that the great number of works on Arctic voyages has sometchat dulled 
the edge of curiosity with which they were formerly received by the public ; 
but a speU of fascination will ever cling to the narrative of brace and ad- 
venturous travel, and Dr. Hayeks heroism and endurance are of no com- 
mon order. . . . This was the crowning feat of Dr. Hayeses enterprise. 
He set up a cairn, within which he deposited a record, stating that after a 
toilsome march of forty-six days from his winter harbour, he stood on the 
shores of the Polar basin, on the most northerly land ever reached by man. 
The latituae attained was 81 deg. 35 min.; that reached by Parry over the 
ice was 82 deg. 45 min. . . . What we have said of Dr. Hayeks book 
will, we trust t send many readers to its pages." —Athenaeum. 

Letters on England. By M. Louis Blanc. Two Series, 

each 2 vols. I65. 

*' TTiese sparkling letters written on and within ' Old England* by a wit, 
a scholar, and a gentleman." — A then sum. 

** Letters full of epigram, and of singular clearness and sense." — 
Spectator. 

" The author is very fair in his opinions of English Jiabits, English in- 
stitutions, and Enalisn public men ; his eulogy is discriminating, and his 
censures are for the most part such as Englis/unen themselves must acknow- 
ledge to be Just." — Saturday Review. 

** Perhaps the very cleverest sketches in this clever and amusing book are 
his short, pithy, graphic summnnes of persons and characters. His con- 
tracts especiauy are very effectively done. The book is well worth reading, 
and is full of suggestive thought and -pointed tcriting." — Guardian. 

" He never conceals his admiration for the (Ul-pervading liberty of 
Britain, and he points out with incisive distinctness our failure to realize 
its great fruits, as well as otherufise to fulfil our national destiny. What- 
ever he touches, whether it be to us a glory or a disgrace, he illuminates it, 
and brings it distinctly before the gaze, that we and others may cherish it 
orfUefrom it." — Daily News. 

Brazil and the Brazilians. Pourtrayed in Historical and Des- 
criptive Sketches by the Rev. James C. Fletcher and the Rev. D. P. 
Kidder, D. D. Au enlargement of the original work, presentiuff the 
Material and Moral Progress of the Empire during the last Ten \ ears, 
and the results of the Authors' recent Explorations on the Amajson to 
the verge of Peru. With 150 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra. 18«. 

The Old Country. Its Scenery, Art, an^ People. By James M. 
tioppin. I vol. small post 8vo. 7s. ^. 
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The Black Countr^r and its Greon Border Land ; or. Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. Bj 
Elthn Burritt. [Nearly ready. 

A Walk fn>m Fvondon to the Land's Knd. By Elihu Burritt, 
Author of " A Walk from London to John O'Groats :" with several Illns- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 6«. Uniform with the cheaper edition of 
" John O'GroaU," 

A Walk from L<indon to John O'Groats. With Notes by the 
Way. By Elihn Burritt. Second and eheap«>r edition. With Photogra- 
phic Portrait of the Author. Small post 9vo. Qs. 

New Paris Guide. Paris. Par les Priniipaux Ecrivains et 
Artistes de la France. Premiere Partie — Le Science, I'Art. 2 vols. 
10s. each. Sold separately. 

'* It appears to be such a Guide as noother capital can boast ; the in- 
tellect of Paris employed in the faithful illustration of the form and spirit 
of the town, and the chief things that are in it ; an encyclopaedia of Paris, 
by the most competent hands, free from encycloptedic dullness, readable 
as a romance, instructive as a dictionary, full of good pictures, and so 
cheap that little less than the great sale it deserves can pay what must 
have been the cost of its production." — Examiner. 

The Diamond Guide to Paris. 320 pages, with a Map and up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. M. 

Travelling in Spain in the Present Day. By Henry Blackburn. 
With numerous illustrations. Square poet 8vo, cloth extra, 16*. 

The Voyage Alone j a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
M'Gregor, Author of ** A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe. With 
Illustrations. [Shortly, 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 
of Europe. By John Macgregor, M.A. Fifth edition. With a map, 
and numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, hs. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, 
&c. By John Macg.^egor, M.A. With a Map and nomeroos Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo. b». 

Description of the New Rob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyage 
through Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic. Dedicated to the Canoe Club 
by the Captain. With Illustrations. Price Is. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7«. 6c{. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever published. 

" This is a very remarkable boofc, and unless we very much misunder- 
stand both him and his book, the author is one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to be proud." — Spectator. 

A Winter in Algeria, 1863-4. By Mrs. George Albert Rogers. 
With illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., Author of " Two Years 
in Sjrria." With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and a Portrait of 
His Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo. 125. 

Wild Scenes in South America; or, Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
suela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d. 

The Land of Thor. By J. Rosse Browne. With upwards of 
100 lllBStratiooa. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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The Story^ of the Great March : a Diary of General Sherman's 
Campaign through (Georgia and the Carolinas. By Brevet-Major G-. W. 
Nichols, Aide-df-Camp to Oeaeral Sherman. With a coloured Map and 
nameroos iUoiitratioiis. 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Traders, Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers, traversing great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. R. B. Marcey. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Home and Abroad {Second Seriet). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Travel, by Bayard Taylor. With lUostratious, post 8vo. cloth. 

Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, 8$, 6cU 

Also by the same Author^ each complete in 1 vo/., toith JUustrations. 

Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. 6d. 

India, China, and Japan. 7a'. 6d. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. Is. 6d. 

Travels in Qreece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. Is. 6d. 

Colorado. A Summer Trip. Is. 8d. 

After the War ; a Southern Tour extendingj from May, 1865, 
to May, 1866. By Wliitlaw Reid, Librarian to the House of Represen- 
tatives. Illustrated. Post 8vo. price 105. 6d. 

Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Colonel R. B. 
Marcy, U.S.A., Author of " The Prairie Traveller." With nameroos 
Illustrations. 8vo. price I2s. 



INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE COIiONIES. 

HE Great West. Guide and Hand-Book for Travellers, 
Miners, and Emigrants to the Western and Pacific States of 
America; with a new Map. By Edward H. Hall. Is. 

Appleton's Hand-Book of American Travel — The 
Northern Tour; with Mnps of Routes of Travel and the principal 
Cities. By Edward H. Hall. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 1^. 

Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand ; with Visits to the 
other Provinces, and Kerainiscences of the Route Hume through Austra* 
lia. By Mrs. Charles Thomson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, '6s. 6d. 

Life's Work as it is ; or, the Emigrants Home in Australia. By 
a Colonist. Small post 8vo. 35. 6d.. 

Canada in 1864; a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 
Chesshyre. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6rf. 

" When a man has f^omething to say he can convey a good deal of matter 
in a few words. This book is but a small book, yet it leaves nothing untold 
that requires telling. Tlte author is himself a settler^ and knows what 
information is most necessary for those who are about to become settlers." 
— Athenscum. 

A History of the Discovery and Exploration of Australia : or, 
an Account of the Propies^s of Geographical Discovery m that Cnn- 
tinent, from the Karliest I'criod to the Present Day. By the Hev. Julian 
E. Tenison Woods, F.K.G.8., &c., &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 28«. 
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South Australia : its Process and Prosperity. By A. Forstery 
Esq. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Map, 15s. 

Jamaica and the Colonial Office : Who caused the Crisis ? By 
George Price, Esq. late Member of the Executive Committees of Oo- 
▼ernors. 8vo. cloth, with a Plan, 58. 

.The Colony of Victoria ; its History, Commerce, and Gold 
Mining : its Social and Political Institutions, down to the End of 1863. 
With Uemarks, Incidental and Comparative, upon the other Australian 
Colonies. By William Westgarth, Author of ** Victoria and the Gold 
Mines," &c. 8vo. with a Map, cloth, lOs. 

Tracks of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By John Davis, 
one of the Expedition. With an Introductory View of recent Explora- 
tions. By Wm. Westgarth. With numerous Illustrations in chxomo- 
lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, 16*. 

The Progress and Present State of British India ; a Manual of 
Indian History, Gteography, and Finance, for general use ; based upon 
Official Documents, furnished under the autnority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a " History of the British Colonies," &c. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With Map. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
1^. Is. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 4s. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, lis. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New South Wales. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7s., or separately. Is. 6d. each, and Map, 8s. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

DICTIONARY of Photography, on the Basis of 
Sutton's Dictionary. Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's 
College, Editor of the ** Journal of Photography ;" and Thomas 
Sutton, B.A., Editor of ** Photograph Notes." 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

A History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field. 12mo. 
7s. 6rf. 

The Structure of Animal Life. By Louis Agassiz. With 46 
Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of (general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Indnstrial Pursuits. By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
Tenth Edition. With Charts. Post Sao. cloth extra, 5«. 

" To Captain Maury we are indebted for much information— indeed, for 
all that mankind possesses— of the crust of the earth beneath the blue 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Hopelessly scientific would 
these subjects be in the hands of most men, yet upon each and all of them 
Captain Maury enlists our attention, or charms us with explanations and 
theories, replete with originality and geniusf. His is indeed a nautical 
manual, a hand-book of the sea, investing with fresh interest every wave 
that beats upon our shores ; and it cannot fail to awaken in both sailors 
and landsmen a craving to know more intimately tlie secrets of that won- 
derful element. The good that Mavry has done in awakening the powers 
of observation of the lloyal and Mercantile Navies of England and America 
xs incalculable." — Blackwood's Magazine. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant, by William 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo.' \%s. 

Archaia ; or. Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGill 
College, Canada. Post Svo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 27s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Post Svo. Is.M. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. Svo. 
cloth. 8s. 

Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Roolis, 
Reduction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
260 Illustrations. Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
James D. Dana, A.M., Author of u '* System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Half bound, 7s. 6c{. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 
Sheep. 18s. 



TRADE, AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, ETC. 

HE Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction ; 
by John L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. M. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A.Duncan. Fcp. 

8vo. As. 6rf. 

Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. \2s. 

Bee-Keeping. By "The Times" Bee-master. Small post Svo. 

numerous Illustrations, cloth, bs. 

The English and Australian Cookery Book. Small post Svo. 

Coloured Illnstrations, cloth extra, As. 6d. 
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The Bubbles of Finance : the Revelations of a City Man. Fcap. 
8vo. faacy boards, price 2s. 6d. 

The Profits of Panics. By the Author of " The Bubbles of 
Finance." 12mo. boards. 15. 

Coffee : A Treatise on its Nature and Cultivation. With some 
remarks on the manageinent and {larcfaase of Coffee Estates. By 'Arthur 
R. W. Lascelles. Post 8vo. cloth, 2*. 6d. 

TheRailway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 
Carriers and Freighters, and explaiuiuff system of rates, accounts, 
invoices, checks, booking, and permits, and all other details pertainiug 
to traffic mauHgement, as sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, Bye-la^iro, 
and General Usage. By J. U. Martin. 12mo. Cloth, 2s. Qd. 



THEOLOGY. 

HE Origin and History of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, Canonical and Apocryphal. ' Designed to show what the 
Bible is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. K. 
8towe. 8vo. Ss. 6d. With plates, 10». 6d. 

" The work exhibits in every page the stamp of untiring industry, per- 
sonal research, and sound method. There is such a tune of hearty earnest' 
ness, vigorous thought, and clear decisive expression about the book, that one 
is cordially disposed to welcome a theological work which is neither unitarian 
in doctrine^ sensatiorud in style^ not destructive in spirit." — London 
Review. 

" The author brings out forcibly the overwhelming manuscript evidence 
for the books of the New Testament as compared with the like evidence for 
the best attested of the profane writers. . . . He adds these remarks : 
* I insert these extracts here because the Fathers had ways of looking at 
the books of the Bible which in our day have nearly become obsolete, and 
which ought, in some measure at leasts to be revived. The incredulity of 
our own times in regard to the Bible is due, not so much to the want of 
evidence as to the want of that reverence, and affection, and admiration of 
the Scriptures, which so distinguished the Christians of the early ages^* 
words in which we can heartily concur."' — Churchman. 

•• Without making mir selves responsible for all the tvrifer's opinions, par- 
Ocularly on the questian of inspiration, we have no hesitation in recording 
our Judgment that this is one of the most useful books which our times have 
produced." — Watchman. 

" The book is very ably written, and will be read with pleasure by all 
those who wish to^nd fresh arguments to confirm them in tlieir faith." — 
Observer. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice ; grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., Author of '* Nature and the 
Supernatural, &c. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

" An important contribtttion to theological literature, whether we regard 
the amount of thought which it contains, the systematic nature of the 
treatise, or the practical effect of its teaching. . , . No one can rise 
from the study of his book without Iiaving his mind enlarged by its pro- 
found .speculation, his devotion stirred by its piety, and his faith established 
on a broader basis ofthoug/it and knowledge."" — Guardian. 

Also by the same Author. 
Christ and His Salvation. 65. 
Nature and the Supernatural. 3s. 6d. 
Christian Nurture. Is. t}d. 
Character of Jesus. 6d. 
New Life. 1a. 6d. 
Work and Play. 3^. M. 
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The Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn from 
the Manners and Cnstoms, the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land, 
by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five years a Missionary in Syria and 
Palestine. With 3 Mapa^and several hundred Illostratidns. 2 vols. 
PostSvo. cloth. 1/. Is. 

Missionary Geography for the use of Teachers and Missionary 
Collectors. Fcap. 8vo. with numerous maps and illustrations, ds. 9d. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Nine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. 3^. 3s. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a Pilgrimess 
travelling towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1696. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, 10«. 6d. 

The Life of the late Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. 
cloth, price IQs. 6d. 

The Mission of Great Sufferings. By Elihu Burritt. 12mo. 5s. 

" Mr. Burritt strikes this chord qf^ sympathy with suffering in tones thai 
make the reader's heart thrill ivithm him. Bid the tales he tells of the 
present age must not be allou^ed to leave the impression that we have sailed 
into an Utopian period of a living and universal love^ both of God and 
man. They do prove — and it is a precious and cheering thing ^ although not 
the most precious — that the present generation is promptly pitiful at any 
cost of self -sacrifice towards evils that it really feels to be cti/s, disease and 
hunger^ and cola and nakedness. The book is a specimen of powerfid, 
heart-stirring waiting." — Guardian. 

" This is a most valuable work on a subject o^ deep importance. The 
object is to show the aim and action of great sufferings in the development 
of Christian faith and of spiritual life. — Observer. 

Faith's Work Perfected. The Rise and Progress of the Orphan 
Houses of Halle. From the (German of Francke. By William L. 
Gkige. Fcap. 28. 6d, 

A Short Method of Prayer ; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Ghiyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. 1«. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2s. 6d. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. ?<• dd. 

Dr. Beecher 's Life and Correspondence: an Autobiography. 
Edited by his Son. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 2ls. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 75. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adorna ; 12mo. cloth, is. 6d. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 58. 6d. each. 
The Divine Union. Is. 6d. 
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IiAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

HEATON'S Elements of International Law. An 

entirely new edition, edited by R. £. Dana, Author of 
** Two Years before the Mast," &c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 
305. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by Henry Wheaton. LL.D. 
author of the " Elements of International Law." Roy. 8to. cloth, 3\s. 6d. 

Commentaries on American Law; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 vols. 8to. calf. 5/. 5s. ; cloth, Al. 10s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. calf. 4/. is. 

Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amonnt of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. By Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, dls. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 3d<. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, yiz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partuership^and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, each 28£. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 yols. 8vo. 63«.; and 

Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. 8vo. '6ls. 6d. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 63c. 



MEDICAI.. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 

^ B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 36s. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J. F. Malgaigne, Chirurgien de 
I'Hdpital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. 8vo. sheep. U. Is. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. 8vo. cloth. 16«. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics, this is by far the most com' 
prehensive work in our language." — ^Athensum. 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr^ P. V. Renouard. 8vo. 18*. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice; by 
James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Lectures on the Diseases of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 
Bedford. 4th Edition. 8vo. ISs. 
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The Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Bedford^ A.M., M.D. With Engravings. 8vo. Cloth, 11. Is. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery ; by C. A. Harris. 6th 

Edition. 8vo. 2is. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Moriit. 

Uoyal 8vo. Second Edition enlarged. 2U. 



FICTION AND MISCEIiI.ANSOUS. 

NEW Novel By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

Anne Judjaje, Spinster. By F. W. "Robinson, Author of 
" Grandmotlier's Money." 3 vols. 2is. 

Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

The Hunchback's Charge. By W. Clark Bussell. 3 vols, post 
Svo. 2is. 

The Guardian Anj^el: a Bomance. By the Author of "The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 2 vols. [Shortly. 

Humphrey Dyot. By James Greenwood, Author of " A Night 
in a Workhouse," &c. 3 vols. 

Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. Translated by W. Moy 
Thomas. Cheap editiou. With engi'avings from original pictures by 
Gustave Dor6. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Casual Acquaintance. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy. 2 vols. 

post Svo, IQs. 

The Story cff Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols, post Svo, 16«. 

Mr. Charles Reade's celebrated Komance, Hard Cash. A new 

and cheap Stuudai-d Edition. Price 6s. handsomely bound in cloth. 

Passing the Time. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 

Marian Rooke. By Henry Sedley. 3 vols. 24«. 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, post Svo. 24«. 

The Trials of the Tredgolds. By the same. 3 vols. 24s. 
Uobsou's Choice, by the same Author. 2s. 

Selvaggio, By the Author of "Mary Powell." One vol. 8«. 

Also, by the same Author. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher. 1 vol. 8s. 
The Masque at Ludlow, and other Romanesques. 85. 

A Mere Story. By the Author of " Twice Lost." 3 vols. 24*. 

John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols. 24«. 
Hannah Thurston. By the same Author. 3 vols. 2i«. 
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A Splendid Fortune. By J. Hain Friswell. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24«. 
Lion-Hearted ; a Novel. By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16*. 
A Dangerous Secret. By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 16». 
St. Agnes Bay ; or, Love at First Sight. Post 8vo. cloth, 7*. 

The White Favour. By H. Holl. 3 vols. 24». 

The Old House in Crosby Square. By the same Author. 2 vols. 16». 
More Secrets than Oue. By the same Author. 3 vols. 248. 

Strathcairn. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Prize Story founded on 
Facts. Reprinted by permission from " Cassell's Family Paper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6c^. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition : with a Photograph, by permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 5s. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thtmsnnd. With Frontis- 
piece on Steel' from a Drawing by John £. Millais, A.R.A. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols, post 
8vo. 18s. 

" Wlio would not wish to he a Marine^ if that would secure a succession 
of tales like these?" — Athenaeum. 

Helen Felton's Question : a Book for Girls By Agnes Wylde. 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. ds. 6d. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Fcap. 
8vo. with coloured Frontispiece, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Gayworthys. By the same Author, Third Editicm, with 
coloured Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A Summer in I^eslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver W. Holmes, 
Author of the " Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." Fcap. '6s. 6d. 

The Rooks' Garden, and other Papers. By Cuthbert Bede, 
Author of " The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green." Post 8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. Edited by Beatrice 
A. Jourdan. Post 8vo. 8s. 

The White Wife ; with other stories, Supernatural, Romantic 
and Legendary. Collected and Illustrated by Cuthbert Bede. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Wayside Warbles. By Edward Capern, Rural Postman, Bide- 
ford, Devon. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

House and Home Papers. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12mo. boards, 
Is. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Little Foxes. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Cloth extra, 3». 6rf. 
Popular Edition, fancy boards, Is. 
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The Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form. Part I. 1«. 6rf. ; Part II. 2s. ; or, 
complete in one volume, with engraving on steel from water-colour by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, bs. 

The Minister's Wooing : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabm." Two Editions :— 1. In post 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, 5s. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. Qd. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. 1 s, 

Railway Editions of Popular Fiction. On good paper, well- 
printed and bound, fancy boards. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. 

Is. 6d. 
Mrs. Stowe's Little Foxes. 1 s, 
House and Home. 



Paul Foster's Daughter. 



2s. 



The Lost Sir Massingberd. 

2s. 
The Bubbles of Finance. 

2s. 



Is. 
Footsteps Behind Him, 2s. 
Profits of Panics. Is. | Right at Last. By Mrs. Gas- 

The Gayworthys. Is. 6rf. kell. 2s. 

The Autocrat of the Break- ■ Hobson's Choice. By Button 

fast Table. Is. Cook. 2s. 

The King's Mail. 2s. Mattins and Muttons; or, the 

My Lady Ludlow. 2s. Beauty of Brighton. 2s. 

When the Snow Falls, 2s. 

Tauchnitzs New Series of Copyright 

German Authors, 

Auerbach's On the Heights. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 3 

vols, limp cloth, 6s. 

Renter's In the Year '13. Translated by C. L. Lewes. Limp 
cloth, 2s. 

Goethe's Faust. Translated by John Auster, LL.D. Limp 

cloth, 2s. 

Fouque's Undine ; and other Tales. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 
Limp cloth, 2s. 

Heyse (Paul;, L'Arrabiata. 

Princess of Brunswick, and other Tales. By Zschokke. 
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